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Epistle 


It  was  my  prayer,  of  old, 
to  write  a  lyric  of  true  gold; 
and  I  have  written  divers  songs 
not  blemished  by  too  many  wrongs 
and  with  a  certain  sheen. 

Now  I  desire, 

by  energy,  to  glean 

as  much  from  the  destructive  fire 

as  is  my  power.  Fame, 

I  want,  and  money,  and  a  name 

among  the  members  of  Your  earthly  choir. 

A  miser  playing  with  his  gold, 

I  read  my  poems  manifold 

and  am  possessed  by  fear  and  cowardice: 

What  if  You  kill  me  in  my  avarice? 


STEV  EN  FLEMING 


The  Stylus 
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A  neo-scnolastic  revival? 

by  James  M.  Connolly 

^^EASONABLY  —  yes ;  but  in  all 
probability — no,  unless  the  general  philosophic  trend  changes 
greatly,  and  unless  we  ourselves  adopt  a  somewhat  different  atti¬ 
tude,  and  a  more  modern  method.  It  is  true  that  sometimes 
today,  in  philosophical  discussion,  one  hears  the  observation  that 
there  is  a  trend,  admittedly  rather  concealed,  toward  a  reawak¬ 
ening  of  interest  in  the  principles  and  doctrines  of  Scholasticism. 
It  is  also  true  that  in  England,  and  also  in  France  with  Maritain 
and  the  rest,  there  has  been  a  rather  favorable  attitude  displayed 
toward  the  school  which  was  for  so  long  viewed  askance  by  those 
who  thought  of  it  as  something  distinctly  apologetic,  as  some¬ 
thing  which  had  little  value  except  for  those  who  wished  to 
supposedly  manufacture  a  proof  for  some  predetermined  conclu¬ 
sion.  Those  who  held  such  adverse  views  were  the  same  who  were 
carried  along  in  the  mad  flight  from  reality,  which  so  definitely 


characterizes  the  past  century  of  philosophical  thought,  and  it 
is  only  reasonable  to  expect  that  eventually  there  should  be  a 
natural  reaction  everywhere,  from  such  schools,  and  that  the 
resultant  trend  will  be  toward  some  form  of  scholasticism, 
always  eminently  practical  and  always  in  touch  with  reality. 

Whether  this  reaction  has  come  at  this  time  or  not  is  diffi¬ 
cult  to  say.  The  results  of  a  recent  investigation  in  this  country 
have  been  anything  but  exciting.  A  very  painstaking  individual, 
sincerely  interested  in  the  revival  of  interest  in  Scholasticism, 
sent  sixty-six  very  definite  inquiries  to  professors  of'  philosophy 
in  the  leading  non-sectarian  colleges  in  the  country  questioning 
them  as  to  their  regard  for  the  Scholastic  System  and  their  belief 
as  to  the  possibility  of  a  rapprochement  between  non-scholastics, 
and  scholastics.  Of  the  thirty-three  who  replied,  a  few  found 
reason  to  believe  that  with  a  trend  from  idealism  and  phenomenal¬ 
ism,  the  philosophic  pendulum  might  well  swing  back  to  Scholas- 
.  ticism.  But  generally  speaking  the  replies  were  not  over-encour¬ 
aging  ;  many  in  fact  were  disheartening,  not  only  from  the  view¬ 
point  of  a  revival,  but  from  the  viewpoint  of  intelligent  thought. 
To  some  of  the  learned  gentlemen.  Scholasticism  must  have  been 
merely  an  unfortunate  part  of  things  miserably  mediaeval  and 
was  to  be  forgotten  as  quickly  as  possible  for  the  betterment  of 
man,  and  forgotten  it  they  had,  as  their  replies  showed. 

The  present  stage  of  this  revival,  if  it  exists,  is  not  of  tre¬ 
mendous  importance.  If  we  have  a  correct  system  and  if  we 
maintain  our  position  securely,  meeting  modern  problems  and 
modern  adversaries,  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  eventually 
there  will  be  a  reawakened  interest  in  things  Scholastic. 

Nothing  is  to  be  gained,  however,  by  refusing  to  meet  the 
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modern  trends  in  the  field  openly  and  frankly.  Nothing  can 
ever  be  gained  by  the  obstinate  and  isolationist  attitude  which 
some  Scholastics  have  at  times  seemed  to  manifest.  It  has 
been  such  a  policy  that  diverted  attention  from  the  school,  and 
which  could  make  a  scholastic  revival  all  the  more  difficult.  We 
need  more  intercourse  with  the  non-scholastic  fields  of  thought, 
that  we  may  more  adequately  grasp  their  position  for  refuta¬ 
tion,  and  that  they  in  turn  may  gain  a  true  notion  of  our  doc¬ 
trines  and  methods.  If  in  this  country  we  should  become  allied 
with  the  Philosophical  Associations  which  are  general  in  charac¬ 
ter  and  membership,  we  would  the  sooner  exert  an  effect  on  the 
current  of  modern  American  thought. 

In  the  same  way  we  must  have  better  writing  by  those 
interested  in  scholastic  endeavor.  The  stereotyped  manual,  and 
the  mimeographed  thesis  book,  while  sufficient  and  excellent  for 
collegiate  lecture  work,  is  in  no  way  sufficient  for  general  philo¬ 
sophical  reading.  While  in  other  schools  of  philosophy, 
writers  have  produced  works  which  gained  widespread  attention 
through  their  literary  as  well  as  philosophical  merit,  the  same 
cannot  be  said  for  the  majority  of  our  works.  The  general  litera¬ 
ture  of  Scholasticism  today  is  not  such  that  it  will  go  far  in 
philosophical  fields.  Zybura,  the  author  of  the  investigation  re¬ 
cently  mentioned,  makes  a  strong  point  of  the  necessity  of 
Scholastic  contributions  to  the  general  philosophical  revues  and 
magazines,  and  this  point  is  reiterated  constantly  by  men  such 
as  Ralph  Barton  Perry  of  Harvard,  who,  in  looking  to  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  a  rapprochement  with  Scholasticism,  decry  the  unwill¬ 
ingness  of  Scholastics  to  mingle  in  the  general  philosophical 
group. 

In  this  regard  it  must  be  admitted  that  it  is  somewhat  un- 
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fortunate  that  the  clergy  alone  have  been,  to  a  very  great  extent, 
the  professors  in  Scholastic  Philosophy.  They  have  been  most 
excellent  teachers,  and  it  is  fortunate  that  by  their  sincere 
endeavor  and  constant  perseverance,  the  body  of  Scholastic  doc¬ 
trines  has  come  down  to  us,  still  vigorous  and  secure.  But 
there  is  admittedly  need  for  lay  interest  and  lay  professors  that 
a  Scholastic  revival  may  go  far,  and  that  once  and  for  all, 
the  illusion  of  even  modern  thinkers  may  be  forever  dispelled, 
that  the  philosophy  is  intrinsically  and  essentially  bound  up  with 
revelation  and  faith,  and  that  it  cannot  be  studied  in  itself  and 
for  itself.  There  is  scarcely  any  better  method  of  furthering 
the  movement,  and  inviting  more  friendly  and  productive  rela¬ 
tions  with  others,  than  to  encourage  lay  interest  in  the  field,  to 
encourage  lay  professorships  in  the  colleges  where  Scholasticism 
is  taught,  and  thus  to  make  Scholastic  philosophy  a  real  field  of 
endeavor  in  the  Catholic  College.  It  is  not  such  today. 

Undoubtedly,  one  of  the  most  potent  sources  for  a  revival 
of  interest  in  the  school  is  in  the  co-relation  of  advanced  scien¬ 
tific  knowledge  with  the  cosmological  principles  of  Scholasticism. 
Ther  seems  to  be  a  great  possibility  for  advance  here,  for  con¬ 
stantly  new  scientific  findings  are  demanding  fuller  philosophical 
explanations  than  are  found  in  the  modern  cosmologies,  and 
often  when  the  results  have  been  referred  to  fundamental 
scholastic  principles,  they  have  been  gratifying. 

These  are  all  possible  sources  of  constructive  advance  that 
the  influence  of  Scholasticism  may  be  extended,  and  that  a  true 
Neo-Scholastic  Revival  may  be  begun,  which  would  mean  nothing 
more  than  a  reawakening  of  the  true  realization  of  the  doctrines 
of  the  school,  which  would,  of  course,  imply  a  rapprochement 
between  the  non-Scholastic  and  the  Scholastic  fields  of  thought ; 
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a  presentation  of  these  doctrines  in  a  modern  and  readable  form 
to  provoke  wide  interest;  and  finally,  an  attempt  to  refer  these 
doctrines  to  modern  problems  for  their  solution.  These  means, 
I  think,  must  be  utilized  if  we  are  not  to  fall  behind  in  the 
advance  of  thought  and  knowledge.  If  we  should,  in  a  sense, 
become  out-moded,  it  cannot  be  because  of  a  defect  in  our  doc¬ 
trine,  it  will  be  because  our  doctrine  is  not  known  and  under¬ 
stood,  and  the  fault  will  be  our  own. 

It  would  be  extremely  unfair  in  any  discussion  of  this 
subject  to  omit  mention  of  the  last  impetus  given  to  the  move¬ 
ment  for  a  revival  of  Scholasticism,  which  was  the  work  to 
which  the  eminent  Cardinal  Mercier  and  his  group  devoted  them¬ 
selves  at  the  Institut  Superieur  de  Phisophie  at  Louvain  in 
Belgium.  The  work,  which  was  begun  at  the  invitation  of  Leo 
XIII  in  1891,  met  with  wide  success  especially  in  the  Catholic 
philosophical  circles  of  France  and  Belgium,  coming  as  it  did 
after  the  refutation  of  Ontologism. 

Cardinal  Mercier  and  his  group  at  the  Institute  set  for 
themselves  very  high  and  worthy  ends.  Philosophy  was  not  to 
be  regarded  merely  as  ancilla  theologiae,  it  was  to  be  studied 
for  reasons  of  its  own.  They  turned  to  an  analytical  study  of 
the  Summa  to  find  the  true  meaning  of  the  doctrines,  and  thus 
to  dispel  the  erroneous  quotations  and  deductions  of  the  critics 
of  the  Thomistic  system.  They  devoted  themselves  to  a  minute 
study  of  Cartesianism  and  Kantianism,  that  they  might  meet 
the  modernists  on  common  ground.  They  even  went  further  and 
erected  a  scientific  laboratory  for  work  in  Cosmology  and  in 
Physiological  Psychology. 

The  group  with  whom  Cardinal  Mercier  worked  were,  for 
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the  most  part,  able  men,  advanced  in  their  field,  and  motivated 
besides  by  the  desire  to  advance  Scholasticism  into  a  strong 
modern  position.  M.  Thiery,  a  former,  pupil  of  Wundt,  headed 
the  department  in  Physiological  Psychology,  and  M.  D.  Nys  in 
Cosmology,  in  which  very  fine  work  was  done.  Maurice  de  Wulf, 
later  of  the  philosophical  department  at  Harvard,  was  also  a 
prominent  figme  at  the  Institute  contributing  largely  to  the  fine 
Manual  of  Modern  Scholastic  Philosophy  which  the  group  pub¬ 
lished  and  also  to  the  Revise  Neo-Scholastique. 

Unfortunately,  the  World  War  impeded  the  progress  of  the 
Institute  at  Louvain.  Its  buildings  became  Red  Cross  Hospitals, 
its  professors  were  scattered  far  and  wide,  its  director  became 
the  great  Cardinal  of  relief  and  peace,  and  its  students  were 
forced  into  the  ranks.  All  this  has  resulted,  of  course,  in  rather 
slow  rehabilitation. 

It  is  true  that  in  their  desire  to  meet  the  modern  philosophi¬ 
cal  trend  openly  and  frankly  these  Neo-Scholastics  (in  a  particu¬ 
lar  sense)  seem  to  have  gone  too  far  on  certain  points.  Espe¬ 
cially  is  this  so  in  regard  to  their  approach  to  the  problem  of 
knowledge  and  the  aptitude  of  the  mind.  The  older  Scholastics 
hold  that  since  the  aptitude  of  the  mind  to  attain  knowledge 
cannot  be  positively  demonstrated,  we  must  accept  it  as  a  first 
principle,  or  fall  into  intellectual  despair.  The  Neo-Scholastics 
of  Louvain  attempted  to  avoid  this  ‘‘exaggerated  dogmatism,” 
as  they  called  it,  and  to  plot  a  middle  course  between  Scepti¬ 
cism  and  the  old  position.  But  in  so  doing  they  fell  into  a  con¬ 
tradiction  and  an  absurdity,  for  in  proposing  that  we  examine 
certain  activities  of  the  mind  to  determine  its  aptitude,  they 
forgot  that  in  reality  they  were  implicitly  admitting  the  ability 
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of  this  reflex  examination  to  give  them  certitude,  and  were  fur¬ 
thermore  assuming  that  a  sceptic  would  admit  the  validity  of 
spontaneous  assents. 

However,  despite  their  “mitigated  dogmatism’^  their  work 
was  one  of  high  endeavor,  sincere  purpose,  and  eminently  prac¬ 
tical  results.  Their  copious  manual,  their  scientific  investigation, 
and  the  publication  of  the  Revue  N eo-Sckolastique  stand  as  a 
beginning  and  a  support  to  any  future  work  in  the  interest  of 
the  Scholastic  Revival,  and  as  a  monument  to  the  work  of  the 
past. 
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Disillusioned 


Give  me  back  my  world 
Of  childish  credulity 
Inhabited  by  pelicans 
Upon  whose  self-pierced  hearts 
A  brood  of  young  is  fed 
Where  spectacled  storks 
With  crying  burdens 
Wing  the  air. 

And  crocodiles  shed 
Tears  in  bloody  feasts. 

And  swans  sing 
Low  melodies 
Before  they  die. 

WILLIAM  C  .  KVARACEUS. 
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Gironde 

byTh  eodore  M  arier 


A  ND  THEN  what  did  His  Majesty 
say  to  you  standing  in  the  doorway,  as  you  say,  angered  by  your 
insolence.  Monsieur  Greaux?”  asked  one  of  the  bearded  men  at 
the  farther  end  of  the  roughly  hewn  table,  coquettishly  leaning  his 
head  to  one  side. 

‘‘Yes,  and  tell  us  avec  les  gros  gestes”  interposed  another 
colleague. 

M.  Greaux,  conscious  of  a  pun,  chuckled  as  he  shrugged 
his  shoulders  in  a  gesture  of  resignation.  He  looked  around  and 
saw  the  many  faces  smiling  in  anticipation.  He  knew  that  they 
expected  his  little  joke  to  be  a  good  one  and  he  was  happy.  He 
was  proud  of  the  esteemed  position  which  he  had  here  among 
so  many  friends  and  had  made  in  such  a  short  time  that  night 
at  the  informal  gathering  at  the  strange  Inn,  for  surely  he  could 
consider  them  his  friends  by  the  way  he  had  received  so  much 
attention  from  them.  Proud,  too,  he  was  of  his  unchallenged 
ability  at  boasting,  the  object  of  which  boasts  he  invariably 
resolved  into  satire  on  the  royalty  of  the  country.  Now,  in  jest 
he  had  attacked  the  Emperor  and  he  saw  his  chance  to  make 
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good  another  boast.  From  his  short  bit  of  musing  he  was 
awakened  by  a  chorus  of  jumbled  voices  supplicating  him  to 
finish  his  story.  And  so  he  did. 

With  a  final  gulp  he  drained  his  wine-glass  and  stood  up  by 
the  chair  in  which  he  had  been  sitting.  His  rigid  arm  pressed  a 
clenched  fist  on  the  table-top  and  his  features  became  set  in 
grim  determination.  With  a  crisp  movement  of  the  heel  of  his 
foot,  he  pushed  his  chair  away  from  his  legs  and  proceeded, 
slowly  and  resolutely,  to  the  center  of  the  room.  A  few  well- 
intentioned  coughs  cleared  his  throat  and  brought  a  hush  upon 
the  crowd  that  gazed  wonderingly  and  somewhat  bewildered  at  the 
strange  actions  of  this  man  who  was  a  friendly  stranger  in  their 
midst.  He  tugged  firmly  at  the  bottom  of  his  waistcoat  with 
both  his  hands  and  stood  erect  on  both  his  feet  in  all  the  mock 
heroic  majesty  he  could  summon  to  his  wine-sotted  self.  With 
his  left  hand  behind  his  back  and  his  right  tucked  into  the  front 
of  his  waistcoat,  he  began,  speaking  slowly  and  distinctly. 

“Sir,”  his  voice  was  deep  and  sonorous,  “for  this  insolence 
which  you  have  shown,  I,  as  King  and  Royal  Sovereign  of  France, 
summon  thee  to  the  chains  of  my  dungeon  and  there  you  will 
await  your  death.” 

As  his  voice  became  stifled  in  the  smoke  filled  room  he 
pointed  at  one  of  the  men  close  by  as  if  he  had  been  the  culprit. 
His  eyes  stared  threateningly  at  the  unfortunate  victim  of  the  ges¬ 
ture  and  the  silent  admiration  of  the  onlookers  became  voiced 
in  a  slight  chuckle. 

Taking  his  hat  in  his  hand  he  fingered  it  nervously.  His 
role  was  changed  now  to  the  humble  subject  in  the  presence  of 
his  King.  He  bowed  low  and  graciously  as  he  spoke. 
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“Your  Majesty,  I  am  ready  to  die  for  the  terrible  crime  I 
have  committed  against  the  wishes  of  one  as  noble  and  good 
as  thou  art.  In  deepest  regret  and  reverence  I  humbly  bow  to 
your  wish.  Yet,  Your  Majesty,  may  I  beseech  you  to  grant  a 
poor  peasant  one  last  request  before  he  is  sent  to  his  death?  I 
know  that  this  may  seem  to  speak  further  of  my  insolence,  yet 
would  it  please  Your  Majesty  to  do  this  for  such  a  one  as  I?” 

^‘Well,  go  on.  What  is  it,”  he  bellowed  forth  resuming  his 
former  role  of  emperor. 

“Would  it  please  Your  Majesty  to  get  off  of  my  foot?  I 
have  a  sore  toe.” 

The  long  uninterrupted  guffaw  which  immediately  followed 
his  last  remark  shook  his  entire  body  and  seemed  to  so  send 
streams  of  sound  from  his  throat  so  that  having  struck  the  walls 
of  the  Inn  they  found  root  in  the  mouths  of  the  encircled  aggre¬ 
gation  and  caused  the  room  to  reverberate  in  the  echo  of  a 
laughter  that  had  swelled  to  a  mighty  din. 

They  all  gathered  around  and  raised  their  glasses  in  a  toast 
to  his  health,  to  his  luck  and  to  his  daring  expose.  Then  the 
festivities  broke  forth  again  and  reached  a  new  climax  in  its 
merriment.  Women  found  occupation  in  song  and  dance  while 
the  men  gathered  around  with  the  “dice-box”  and  cards. 

Unnoticed  by  others,  Greaux  found  his  two  friends  and 
nodded  to  them  to  come  aside  with  him.  Having  joined  him, 
the  trio  found  an  empty  table  in  one  corner  of  the  room  and  sat 
down.  They  spoke  broken,  crisp  sentences  in  low,  muffled 
whispers.  Pierre,  who  had  so  ably  assisted  Greaux  in  his  jest 
about  the  King,  was  the  first  to  speak. 
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“No  one  knows  .  .  .  about  the  money,  eh?  What  do  you 
think,  shall  we  go  now  ?  .  .  .  time  is  ripe  .  .  .  they  feel  happy  .  .  . 
and  we  wouldn’t  even  be  noticed  .  .  .  well  ?” 

“Yes,  and  then  we  could  divide  the  money  .  .  .  ten  thousand 
francs  apiece  .  .  .  ha,  this  was  easy  .  .  .  our  little  plan  worked 
.  .  .  you  bet,”  broke  in  the  other  who  was  Courtelin.  He  was 
restless  in  the  anxiety  to  get  his  hands  on  his  share  of  the 
money. 

Greaux  passed  no  judgment  as  to  what  they  should  do  but 
merely  placed  his  finger  over  his  mouth  to  signal  them  to  be 
more  quiet  in  their  talk.  He  looked  around  and  noticed  that  the 
crowd  had  become  silenced  and  were  talking  in  whispers  among 
themselves.  He  felt  a  guilty  shame  creep  through  his  limbs. 
But  then,  it  was  not  he  about  whom  they  seemed  to  be  talking. 
It  was  .  .  .  but  who  are  they? 

Outside  the  snow  fell  softly  and  steadily.  Little  whirlwinds 
swept  the  flakes  along  the  narrow  mountain  road  which  led  into 
the  dark  recesses  of  the  wood.  Quietly  and  unobserved,  day 
had  paled  gray  and  had  slunk  into  its  haven  of  rest  behind  the 
snow-capped  peaks  of  the  Alps  while  night  steathily  crept  forth 
from  the  shadows  of  the  forest.  In  a  lonely  crevice  of  the  moun¬ 
tains  lay  the  little  town  of  Gironde,  peacefully  at  rest  in  the 
embrace  of  the  descending  slopes.  Shadows  had  fallen  on 
Gironde.  Now  it  was  evening  there.  Soon  slumber  would  come. 

The  fire  in  the  great  hearth  of  the  Inn  at  Gironde  reflected 
warmth  through  the  windows  against  the  chill  of  the  night.  From 
the  chimney  drooped  great  puffs  of  smoke  which  lingered  lazily 
on  the  roof  before  being  swept  out  into  the  darkness.  A  lantern 
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could  be  seen  flickering  in  its  dingy  light  at  the  door,  designat¬ 
ing  welcome  and  hospitality  to  the  stranger. 

Soon  two  figures  could  be  seen  approaching  the  iron  gates 
of  the  Inn,  like  shadowed  horsemen  along  the  snow-carpeted  path 
which  led  out  of  a  shadowed  wood.  Having  found  the  gate 
open,  they  dismounted  and  made  their  way  up  to  the  door.  They 
entered  quietly  and  unobserved. 

The  mad  revelry  within  gradually  became  hushed  when 
their  presence  was  discovered  in  the  room  as  they  leaned  against 
the  heavy  wooden  door.  They  were  scrutinizing  every  detail  and 
every  individual,  and  back  at  them  stared  many  questioning 
countenances,  “How  long  have  you  two  been  standing  there 
.  .  .  who  are  you  .  .  .  what  do  you  want  .  .  .  are  you  subjects  of 
the  King?’^  they  seemed  to  be  asking.  Some  were  guiltily  biting 
their  lips  as  they  thought  of  Greaux’s  “poke’^  at  the  Emperor. 
If  these  men  heard  it  and  they  are  subjects  of  the  King,  “they 
will  summon  in  a  troop  of  soldiers  to  arrest  us  all.”  In  the 
lull  some  paid  no  attention  to  them  and  idly  called  them,  seide- 
merit  des  voyageurs  de  la  nuit,  but  soon  were  caught  in  the  spell 
of  the  silence  and  they,  too,  were  afraid.  Every  window  and 
corner  reflected  fear  and  anticipation  as  the  tongues  of  flame, 
laughing  in  derision,  shot  up  to  lick  the  sides  of  the  mantle 
above  the  fireplace.  The  swinging  pendulum  was  dropping, 
dropping,  dropping. 

Greaux,  with  his  two  companions,  sat  at  his  table  nervously 
twitching  his  wine-glass,  watching  every  move  of  the  two  men. 
He  noticed  that  they  were  both  tall  and  appeared  very  brawny 
and  muscular  in  their  fur  coats  which  had  gathered  some  of  the 
falling  snow  from  out  of  doors.  He  studied  their  faces  carefully 
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and  watched  them  pierce  the  thick  ribbons  of  smoke  that  had 
settled  over  the  room  with  their  shifting  glances.  “That  fellow 
on  the  right.  IVe  seen  him.  His  face  .  .  .  where?”  His  atten¬ 
tion  was  turned  to  the  two  men  again  when  one  slightly  motioned 
the  other  with  his  head,  to  move  toward  the  table  where  the 
drinks  had  been  served.  The  two  strangers  stalked  up  to  the 
table  surely  and  slowly  through  the  path  that  had  been  opened 
for  them  by  the  crowd. 

“Two  cognacs,  Madame,”  the  fellow  whom  Greaux  thought 
he  knew,  said. 

“That  voice,  too,”  thought  Greaux,  “I  know  now.  A  year 
and  six  months  it  is  since  I  saw  him.  At  a  place  such  as  this 
and  at  cards  he  and  that  partner  of  his  won  all  my  money.  I 
have  plenty  of  it  now  and  I’ll  show  them.  I’ll  get  mine  all 
back.” 

“A  toast  to  the  Emperor,  my  friend,”  the  fellow  said,  speak¬ 
ing  again,  addressing  his  colleague.  The  silence  in  the  room  be¬ 
came  even  more  strained  at  his  words. 

“.  .  .  and,”  interceded  the  other,  “to  Monsieur  Greaux’s 
toe.” 

They  drained  their  glasses  and  broke  forth  into  a  fit  of 
laughter.  The  tension  on  the  room  gradually  became  loosed  for 
though  puzzled  for  a  minute  as  to  what  to  do,  the  gathering 
realized  that  another  joke  had  been  theirs  to  witness  that  night. 
This  time,  however,  the  “jester’s  sword”  had  been  pointed 
directly  at  them. 

“Come,  all  of  you.  Drink  to  the  health  of  your  admirable 
host  if  you  so  wish.  Come.  There  will  be  more  wine  for  every- 
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one/^  shouted  the  strangers  and  the  revelry  of  Bacchus  waxed 
wild  again  with  cries  of  .  .  but  you  are  friends,  eh?  .  .  .  Yes, 
friends.” 

Softly  the  snow  crunched  under  the  fleet  hoofs  of  the  two 
mounted  figures  as  they  rode  swiftly  out  into  the  Gironde  night. 

“It  is  well  that  the  gatekeeper  forgot  to  lock  the  gate,  else 
we  would  have  been  annoyingly  detained,  eh?”  His  voice  broke 
the  half-hour’s  silence  that  separated  them  from  the  Inn  in  their 
flight. 

“Aye,  m’friend,  for  the  rage  of  that  fellow  Greaux  is 
prompted  by  some  hellish  demon  indeed.  But  it  is  far  better 
that  I  held  that  Ace  of  Spades,  else  we  would  not  have  the 
profitable  little  sum  of  thirty  thousand  francs  within  our  im¬ 
mediate  grasp  here  in  our  pockets.” 

“Ha,  ha,  and  again  you  score  a  right!  Tell  me,  where  do 
you  think  he  gets  all  his  money?  You  remember  we  were 
fortunate  enough  to  have  beaten  him  once  before  at  cards.  Per¬ 
haps  the  chap  is  lucky  in  love.  Who  knows!” 

The  answer  came: 

“Perhaps.  And  perhaps  we  will  meet  him  again  and  again, 
perhaps  our  little  encounter  will  prove  profitable,  who  knows?” 

With  “perhaps”  on  their  lips  they  passed  out  into  the  gaping 
black  of  the  night. 

Gironde  slept. 
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A  picture  out  of  the  past 


Can  you  remember  when  Summer  forgot 
To  bind  up  in  coils  her  fragrant  hair, 

When  we  lived  alone  in  a  woodland  spot 
And  1  was  young  and  you  were  fair? 
Remember  our  grot  in  the  napy  night 
When  the  sun  had  sunk  in  a  fuschia  ball 
How  the  moonbeams  sprayed  on  each  stalactite 
And  dripped  from  the  crystal  mirrored  wall? 

We  did  not  envy  but  we  dreamed 
Of  palaces  with  filigreed  gate 
Of  halls  where  fragrant  candles  gleamed 
And  incense  smouldered  in  polished  grate. 
Remember  we  saw  a  gilded  mall 
With  smooth  worn  steps  of  pumice  stone 
Where  the  nightingale  to  his  mate  would  call 
As  he  perched  on  the  rail  of  burnished  bone? 
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But  that  was  a  dream  because  Summer  forgot 
T 0  bind  up  in  coils  her  fragrant  hair  ; 

And  Autumn  yet  slept  and  Winter  would  not 
Awake  from  sleep  in  his  hoary  lair ; 

So  Summer  stayed  and  the  rose  did  not  die 
And  the  grain  was  reaped  and  was  sown  again. 

In  December  we  heard  the  robin  cry 
And  the  grateful  green  grain  drank  the  rain; 

And  together  we  sat  before  our  grot 

And  watched  the  watery  moonbeams  dance 

On  the  lake  where  its  rays  by  the  ripples  were  caught ; 

And  we  saw  the  watery  moonbeams  glance 

From  the  mirrored  walls  of  our  crystal  grot 

And  drip  from  the  pendant  stalactite 

While  each  pale  beam  with  its  sister  fought 

To  illumine  our  grot  with  her  watery  light. 
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But  can  you  remember  when  Winter  forgot 

To  fold  up  his  glistening^  jeweled  cloak 

And  we  sat  that  night  in  our  woodland  grot 

And  were  warmed  by  the  burning  heart  of  the  oak? 

For  Spring  was  choked  by  Winters  hand 

And  the  grain  fields  were  hard  as  the  frosty  stone 

While  Summer  delayed  in  a  distant  land. 

And  we  sat  at  night  in  our  grot  alone 

And  dreamed  of  the  time  when  Summer  forgot 

To  bind  up  in  coils  her  fragrant  hair. 

So  Spring  was  dead  and  Summer  would  not 
Return  to  clothe  the  woodlands  bare; 

While  the  watery  moonbeams  danced  on  the  snow 
We  heard  but  the  lean  wolfs  wailing  cry ; 

And  do  you  remember  that  long  ago 
Only  our  love  did  not  droop  and  die? 

JOHN  M  cIV  ER  . 
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Th  e  press  and  progress 

by  Cornelius  Dalton 


If  the  editor  of  Publick  Occur¬ 
ences,  our  first  newspaper,  were  alive  today,  he  would  be  amazed 
at  the  truly  remarkable  progress  the  American  newspaper  has 
made  in  mechanical  lines.  Ever  since  the  eventful  year  which 
saw  the  birth  of  the  linotype,  there  has  been  a  wonderful  series 
of  inventions  which  make  today’s  paper  the  mechanical  marvel 
it  is :  High  speed  rotary  presses  disgorging  fifty  thousand  copies 
an  hour,  the  telephoto,  superspeed  telescopic  cameras  that  can 
take  a  picture  of  a  baseball  leaving  a  bat  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
away,  automatic  paper  roll  replenishing  devices,  machines  which 
set  type  by  wire  from  a  distant  city,  and  many  other  ingenious 
engineering  achievements.  Thousands  of  dollars  are  spent  every 
week  on  foreign  cables,  special  leased  wires,  radio  and  aeroplanes 
— all  ^‘to  get  the  news  while  it’s  news.” 

I — ^The  newspaper  today 

But  let  us  pause  to  see  if  progress  is  being  made  in  serving 
the  public  for  which  they  are  published  and  without  which  they 
would  cease  to  exist.  In  brief,  are  they  giving  their  readers  the 
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news?  For  the  prime  purpose  of  the  newspaper  is  to  publish 
news.  As  The  New  York  Times  says,  ‘‘a  newspaper  is  primarily 
a  collector  and  purveyor  of  news  as  news.”  A  weekly  magazine 
can  provide  comic  strips,  cross-word  puzzles,  short  stories,  serial¬ 
ized  novels,  advice  to  the  lovelorn,  humor  columns,  medical  coun¬ 
sel,  helps  in  grammar,  gossip  of  the  town,  household  recipes, 
poems  for  your  scrap  book,  beauty  hints,  talks  on  etiquette, 
bridge  lessons,  bedtime  stories,  horoscopes,  fashion  notes  and 
genealogical  aid.  Such  stuff  does  not  make  a  news^dj^ex. 

This  leads  us  to  the  question :  What  is  News  ?  The  dictionary 
says  that  it  is  “recent,  but  not  necessarily  unexpected,  intelli¬ 
gence  of  something  that  has  lately  taken  place,  or  of  something 
before  unknown  or  imperfectly  known.”  Obviously  a  distinction 
is  necessary  since  all  the  newspapers  in  the  country  combined 
could  not  and  should  not  fulfill  that  definition.  We  might  divide 
all  news  into  necessary  or  important  and  unnecessary  or  unim¬ 
portant  news.* 

Using  this  yardstick,  we  can  safely  say  that  the  press  pub¬ 
lishes  far  too  much  unimportant  news  (a  large  number  even 
specialize  in  it),  and  this  is  the  answer  to  the  unimpressive  state 
of  the  American  newspaper  today.  For  the  most  part,  managing 
editors  follow  Pulitzer’s  famous  definition  of  news — “what  is 
original,  distinctive,  dramatic,  romantic,  thrilling,  unique,  curious, 
quaint,  humorous,  odd,  apt  to  be  talked  about” — but  entirely 
overlook  the  latter  part  which  cautions:  “without  shocking  good 
taste  or  lowering  the  general  tone,  good  tone,  and  above  all  with¬ 
out  impairing  the  confidence  of  the  people  in  the  truth  of  the 
stories  or  the  character  of  the  paper  for  reliability  and  scrupu¬ 
lous  cleanness.” 


*  Secundum  quid! 
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That  the  papers  publish  far  too  much  unimportant  and 
unnecessary  news  is  practically  self-evident  and  hardly  requires 
exhaustive  proof.  Smutty,  suggestive,  indecent  and  immoral 
stories  from  the  divorce  courts  are  neither  important  nor  neces¬ 
sary.  But  every  reader  knows  that  such  rot  is  printed  almost 
every  day,  always  wrenched  out  of  proportion  and  frequently 
featured  with  lurid  details  for  the  edification  of  anybody  from 
seven  to  ninety-seven  who  has  a  couple  of  cents  to  pay  for  it. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Smith  hardly  rate  two  lines  from  the  city 
editors  if  they  are  killed  in  an  automobile  accident  .  .  .  but  let 
them  go  to  court  with  their  matrimonial  troubles 

And  then  there  is  crime  news — always  a  rich  source  of 
“copy”  If  the  regular  channels  of  news  freeze,  we  are  regaled 
with  lengthy  stories  of  “desperate  gunmen,”  most  of  whom  are 
what  the  underworld  calls  “hunkies.”  William  Lewis  Butcher, 
as  a  member  of  the  New  York  State  Crime  Commission,  put  it 
precisely  when  he  said  that  “we  have  waves  of  news  and  we 
think  we  are  having  waves  of  crime.”  A  few  years  ago  we  had 
a  “student  suicide  wave.”  But  a  life  insurance  company  statis¬ 
tician  stepped  forward  with  facts  to  prove  that  the  percentage 
of  suicides  among  persons  under  twenty  years  of  age  had  been 
decreasing  for  sixteen  years!  What  happened  was  that  other 
kinds  of  news  were  not  available,  so  unimportant  crime  news 
became  important — in  the  eyes  of  certain  managing  editors. 

Furthermore,  it  is  very  probable  that  more  than  fifty  per 
cent  of  the  “news”  published  by  the  dailies  is  the  result  of  the 
efforts  of  publicity  agents.  Most  of  such  copy  is  carefully  dis¬ 
guised,  but  consider  the  following  which  was  published  prom- 

*  This  is  the  erroneous  “give  the  people  what  they  want”  theory.  But  it  is  not  news. 
A  magazine  could  (and  many  do)  fulfill  this  want. 
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inently  as  a  news  story  in  at  least  four  Boston  newspapers  some 
time  ago,  accompanied  by  a  two-column  cut : 

An  ice  cream  soda  .  ,  .  that’s  what  drew  Morton  Downey,  the 
famous  radio  tenor,  to - Spa. 

Seated  before  a  bubbling  sparkling  glass  fairly  oozing  with  luscious 
chocolate  soda  in  which  a  tempting  lump  of  velvety  smooth  ice  cream 

was  doing  somersaults  before  his  eager  spoon  .  .  .  that’s  how  a  - 

official  found  and  recognized  the  famous  broadcasting  star,  Morton 
Downey. 

Although  it  was  about  one  o’clock,  the  height  of  the  busy  noon 
hour  in  this  popular  downtown  spa,  within  a  few  minutes  of  the  time 
of  his  entrance,  Morton  Downey  was  universally  recognized  and  had  to 
hold  an  impromptu  reception  to  his  many  admirers. 

The  photo  in  each  paper  was  exactly  the  same  and  the  four 
stories  were  almost  identical  with  the  one  reprinted.  And  they 
would  have  it  believed  that  the  editorial  staff  does  not  take 
orders  from  the  business  office!  Stanley  Walker,  now  city 
editor  of  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  stated  that  of  sixty-four 
local  stories  in  one  paper,  no  less  than  forty- two  were  rewritten 
or  pasted  up  from  press  agent  “flimsies.’^  Now  it  is  not  to  be 
concluded  that  we  are  intimating  that  everything  sent  in  by 
press  agents  is  ipso  facto  not  news,  but  the  very  existence  of  the 
press  agent  points  to  an  effort  to  control  the  news  columns  of 
the  daily  journals.  And  such  deliberate,  barefaced  news  fakes 
as  that  reprinted  above,  which  is  only  one  of  hundreds  which 
could  be  cited,  are  merely  admissions  on  the  part  of  the  editors 
that  they  are  willing  to  allow  their  advertisers  to  run  wild  in 
the  news  sections  and  usurp  the  rights  of  the  reading  public. 

But  enough  of  this.  Why  do  newspaper  editors  publish  un¬ 
important  or  unnecessary  news  which  has  no  place  in  a  news¬ 
paper?  Why  do  they  print  scandal  and  crime  and  free  adver¬ 
tising?  We  believe  that  it  is  due  to  the  single  fact  that  they 
have  lost  sight  of,  or  deliberately  renounced,  their  original  and 
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real  purpose :  to  publish  the  news.  Now  the  purpose  is  a  financial 
one — to  sell  the  paper,  to  increase  circulation,  and  thereby  get 
the  advertising  and  make  money.  Along  Newspaper  Row,  cir¬ 
culation,  the  advertising  norm,  is  watched  like  a  sick  person’s 
temperature. 

And  with  this  change  of  purpose  came  the  tabloid.  The 
tabloid  is  at  least  honest  in  its  motives;  it  frankly  says,  with 
James  Gordon  Bennett,  that  “the  newspaper’s  function  is  not 
to  instruct  but  to  startle.”  Flying  this  banner,  it  has  forged 
ahead  and  gone  the  standard-sized  papers  one  better  in  the  mad 
rush  for  circulation;  it  doesn’t  wait  for  the  news  to  break,  it 
makes  the  news.  Witness  the  following  paragraph  from  the 
introduction  to  his  novel  on  the  tabloid  by  Emile  Gauvreau, 
former  managing  editor  of  the  now  defunct  Graphic  and  present 
managing  editor  of  the  Mirror: 

“This  is  a  story  of  a  grotesque,  fantastic  world  of  impatient 
people ;  a  world  as  large  or  as  small  as  you  want  to  make  it ;  a 
world  of  emotions  and  sensations  called  Tabloidia.  In  this  new 
world,  you  do  not  have  to  wait  for  exciting  things  to  happen. 
You  can  make  them  happen.  When  these  happenings  are  not 
exciting  enough,  you  ignore  them.  ...” 

And  all  this  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  Code  of  Ethics 
adopted  by  the  American  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors  states 
that  “a  newspaper  should  not  invade  private  rights  or  feelings 
without  sure  warrant  of  public  right  as  distinguished  from  public 
curiosity.” 

II — ^The  newspaper  tomorrow? 

I  believe  in  the  American  newspaper.  In  no  country  in  the 
world  has  the  press  advanced  as  far  as  here  in  the  United  States ; 
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nowhere  is  there  as  much  real  “freedom  of  the  press”:  in  an 
astoundingly  large  number  of  nations  the  newspapers  and  press 
associations  are  subsidized  and  controlled  by  the  government  in 
power.  And  no  foreign  publications  spend  as  much  money  or 
exert  as  much  effort  in  obtaining  news  both  from  around  the 
corner  and  from  the  ends  of  the  earth. 

I  believe  in  the  American  newspaperman.  He  need  bend 
his  knee  to  no  one — for  he  has  no  better  in  his  great  profession. 
Personally,  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  you  cannot  find  in  any  other 
business  or  profession  the  intelligence,  culture,  humility  and  good 
fellowship  you  do  in  Newspaper  Row.  In  some  you  may  have 
intelligence  but  without  humility ;  in  others  a  kind  of  uneducated 
culture  which  lacks  intelligence,  humility  and  good  fellowship. 

I  believe  in  the  American  newspaper  and  the  American  news¬ 
paperman  but  I  also  believe  in  progress.  There  is  no  denying 
that  the  press  today  is  in  an  imperfect  state.  And  it  is  because 
of  this  very  fact  that  it  feels  the  present  depression  more  than 
it  should.  One  benefit  of  the  current  economic  relapse,  however, 
is  that  it  has  killed  off  certain  very  imperfect  papers,  notably  the 
New  York  Graphic. 

And  newspapermen  are  not  satisfied  with  conditions  in  their 
profession.  They  despise  the  unimportant  news  which  floods  the 
papers  every  day.  O.  O.  McIntyre — surely  not  biased  against 
the  tabloid — wrote  of  the  Graphic: 

“Save  for  the  loss  of  jobs  to  about  300,  there  were  no  regrets 
for  the  passing  of  the  tabloid  newspaper  called  the  Graphic. 
Cradled  in  calumny,  it  displayed  the  lowest  and  most  vicious  of 
journalistic  tastes.  It  also  spawned  a  brand  of  scandal-monger- 
ing  which  made  every  decent  newspaperman  almost  ashamed 
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he  had  taken  up  the  grand  calling  which  Edmund  Burke,  in  an 
impassioned  philippic,  called  ‘the  Fourth  Estate/  The  Graphic 
ignored  all  the  honorable  ethics  of  the  trade,  and  glorified  that 
brand  of  newspapering  that  has  become  known  as  ‘keyhole 
reporting/  Yet,  its  demise  was  heartening,  showing  conclusively 
that  while  such  salaciousness  will  win  circulation  it  cannot  be 
held,  and  that  advertisers  of  respectable  wares  will  ignore  it/’ 

But  what  of  the  future?  My  own  opinion  (which  you  can 
take  for  what  it  is  worth)  is  that  the  American  newspaper  in 
the  next  fifty  years  will  make  greater  progress  from  an  editorial 
viewpoint  than  it  has  mechanically  in  the  past  half  century. 

It  was  said  above  that  the  real  purpose  of  the  newspaper 
is  to  publish  news ;  that  the  present  purpose  is  to  sell  the  paper 
and  thereby  make  money.  But  is  it  not  possible  to  accomplish 
the  second  objective  best  by  means  of  the  first?  If  so,  there  is 
bound  to  be  a  revolution  in  the  American  newspaper  world. 

One  is  interested  to  note  that  Wickham  Steed,  well  known 
editor  of  the  English  Review  of  Reviews,  foresees  the  same  situ¬ 
ation  in  his  own  country.  Mr.  Steed  writes :  “I  feel  sure  that  if 
any  publisher  of  genius  equal  to  his  [Lord  Northclifie’s]  were  to 
arise  in  British  newspaperdom  today,  he  would  sense  the  new 
situation,  understand  that  the  newsiest  and  most  blatant  English 
journals  lag  far  behind  the  real  taste  of  the  public,  and  would 
sweep  the  board  with  a  type  of  popular  journal  which,  in  com¬ 
parison  with  the  Daily  Mail  of  1896,  would  be  high-class  with¬ 
out  being  highbrow. 

“Some  of  the  staider  papers  are  dimly  aware  of  the  change 
in  the  quality  of  public  demand,  though  they  have  not  the  wit 
to  perceive  that  the  two  canons  of  successful  journalism  remain 
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what  they  have  ever  been:  ‘Thou  shalt  not  be  dull’  and  ‘Thou 
shalt  give  the  news.’ 

.  .  Sooner  or  later  something  in  this  inflated  ‘newspaper 
industry’  will  crack.  Then  if  a  new  and  perhaps  wiser  North- 
cliffe  comes  along  with  a  nose  for  the  new  public,  we  may  have 
a  second  revolution  in  English  journalism.  Meanwhile,  no  man 
can  gather  from  the  English  press  what  the  nation  truly  feels 
and  thinks.”*  This  is  quite  authoritative,  coming  from  a  man 
who  knows  the  newspaper  business  as  well  as  anyone. 

It  is  quite  evident  that  business  houses  want  to  advertise 
in  the  papers  which  produce  results.  Obviously  that  publication 
which  is  read  by  intelligent,  stable  people  who  trust  it,  will  pro¬ 
duce  the  best  results.  But  (this  begins  to  look  like  a  syllogism) 
a  paper  which  publishes  free  advertising  loses  the  confidence 
of  its  readers,  and  the  class  of  society — generally  speaking — 
which  wallows  through  crime  and  indecent  news  is  unintelli¬ 
gent  and  usually  not  in  a  financial  position  to  boost  the  business 
of  the  advertiser.  Therefore  (it  must  be  a  syllogism!)  news¬ 
papers  might  find  it  profitable  to  publish  important  or  necessary 
news  and  omit  unimportant  or  unnecessary  news. 

The  many  newspapers  which  have  most  nearly  approached 
this  {The  New  York  Times,  for  example)  have  proved  it.  And 
money  rules  supreme  today. 

*  The  American  Spectator,  January,  1933. 
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The  holy-men 


They  hide  in  the  fens  and  forests. 

They  dwell  in  a  nether  night. 

They  babble  of  our  iniquity, 

And  turn  their  backs  to  light. 

They  never  seek  the  thorny  paths, 

They  fly  from  us  like  elves. 

A  terrible  terror  is  on  them — they 
Might  see  themselves. 

HERBERT  A .  KENNY. 
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Joris-  Karl  H  uysmans 

by  J  oseph  G.  Brennan 


Alors  m’eveillerai-je  a  la  ferveur  premiere, 

Droit  et  seul  sous  un  fiot  antique  de  lumiere, 

Lys !  et  I’un  de  vous  tous  pour  Tengenuite. 

Mallarme. 

TP  HE  most  singular  character  in 
the  history  of  French  prose,  and  certainly  one  of  the  finest  artists, 
if  not  one  of  the  most  universally  appealing,  in  the  history  of 
France’s  art,  is  Joris-Karl  Huysmans.  Yet  he  is  a  mere  name, 
if  that,  to  an  overwhelming  proportion  of  the  literary  public  in 
this  country.  If  we  except  James  Gibbons  Huneker  and  Have¬ 
lock  Ellis,  not  a  man  of  standing  has  raised  a  voice  on  his  behalf 
in  this  enlightened  land,  where,  if  we  are  to  believe  popular 
critical  opinion,  no  author  worthy  of  the  name  was,  is,  or  will 
be,  whose  works  have  not,  are  not,  and  will  not  eventually  be 
accorded  their  just  and  unbiased  due. 

Save  only  Against  the  Grain,  no  work  of  Huysmans  seems 
ever  to  have  been  heard  of,  much  less  read.  And  the  slim  popu¬ 
larity  of  that  book  is  due  to  the  vigilance  of  the  scandal-mon- 
gering  popular  edition  book  dealers,  whose  eagle  eyes  have  fer¬ 
reted  out  from  the  volume  passages  which  they  have  hoped 
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might  conceivably  appeal  to  the  popular  pornographic  tastes 
of  the  day. 

His  contemporaries  of  the  French  literature  of  the  latter 
half  of  the  last  century  have  established  themselves  quite  com¬ 
fortably.  The  enthronement  of  the  novelists  of  the  period, 
Flaubert,  Goncourt  and  Zola,  is  unquestioned.  As  for  the  poets, 
Baudelaire  has  long  since  arrived,  it  being  the  correct  thing 
for  one  to  be  found  nursing  a  copy  of  Symon’s  English  para¬ 
phrase  of  Les  Fleurs  du  Mai.  Verlaine  is  read  before  women’s 
Tuesday  Afternoon  Clubs.  Even  Mallarme  is  fast  becoming  a 
fetish,  thanks  to  the  efforts  of  T.  S.  Eliot  and  others,  who  have 
also  brought  the  names  of  La  Forgue,  Valery  and  Corbiere  to 
the  front. 

Now  it  would  seem  that  some  little  reflection  of  the  respec¬ 
tive  glories  of  these  eminences  would  have  fallen  upon  their  con¬ 
temporary  and  sympathizer,  that  some  little  interest  would  have 
been  aroused  by  the  singular  oeuvre  of  this  isolated  Franco- 
Dutchman,  if  only  for  the  sake  of  erudite  contrast  and  com¬ 
parison.  But,  ut  aiunty  nothing  doing.  The  more  obvious 
reasons  for  this  studied  neglect  are  difficult  to  set  down  in  one- 
two-three  order,  but  some  slender  understanding  of  them  may 
reward  one  who,  prompted  by  no  higher  motive  than  intelligent 
curiosity,  lends  a  cursory  glance  to  some  of  Huysmans’  more 
significant  writings. 

His  life,  or  what  little  we  know  of  it,  furnishes  us  with  little 
more  than  one  significant  fact.  Huysmans  was  born  a  French¬ 
man,  but  could  trace  his  paternal  ancestry  down  through  a  long 
line  of  Dutch  and  Flemish  painters.  He  was  educated  in  one  of 
the  lycees  of  Paris.  He  secured  an  important  civil  service  posi¬ 
tion  in  Paris,  and  was  known  as  a  model  public  servant.  This 
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post  gave  him  leisure  in  which  to  write  his  books.  In  1892  he 
went  to  a  Trappist  monastery  and  was  converted  to  Catholicism.^ 

Not  long  after  the  turn  of  the  century  he  died  in  Paris  of 
cancer,  in  terrible  suffering.  Some  idea  of  his  personal  appear¬ 
ance  may  be  gained  from  Rothenstein’s  drawing  of  him,  used  to 
illustrate  Men  and  Memories.  To  Havelock  Ellis,  Huysmans 
looked  like  “a  resigned  and  benevolent  Mephistopheles.” 

To  attempt  in  orthodox  fashion  to  trace  the  development  of 
the  author  to  his  maturity  by  means  of  an  analysis  of  his  early 
works  would  call  for  far  more  time  and  space  than  I  am  at  lib¬ 
erty  to  command.  Enough  to  say  that  although  his  youthful 
works,  ranging  from  his  first  volume  of  prose  poems,  through 
the  early  novels  like  Mart  he,  Les  Soeurs  Vatard,  En  Menage  and 
A  Vau  VEau,  certainly  did  not  represent  adequately  the  mature 
Huysmans,  they  showed  at  least  the  direction  in  which  his  tastes 
and  talents  lay. 

His  first,  and  in  many  ways  his  most  characteristic  master¬ 
piece,  Against  the  Grain,  or,  to  give  the  work  its  original  French 
title,  A  Rehours,  appeared  in  print  in  1884.  This  book  is  so 
utterly  unlike  anything  else  either  in  French  or  English  litera¬ 
ture  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  describe.  It  could  hardly  be 
called  a  novel,  although  ostensibly  fictitious.  It  concerns  one 
character  and  only  one,  Des  Esseintes,  a  wealthy  Frenchman  of 
noble  rank,  who,  having  become  completely  disgusted  with 
“Peternelle  betise  de  Thumanite,”  retires  to  a  small  villa  which 
he  has  furnished  to  suit  his  many  and  varied  tastes  in  Art,  Lit¬ 
erature,  and  other  less  inclusive  and  more  unusual  branches  of 
aesthetics.  To  be  accurate  at  the  outset,  the  only  pure  fiction  in 

*In  Huysmans’  case,  it  is  inaccurate  to  use  the  convenient  term  “conversion,”  for 
he  was  born  a  Roman  Catholic.  From  a  practical  standpoint,  however,  we  may  say  that 
he  was  converted,  if  anyone  ever  was. 
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the  book  is  the  name  of  the  hero  and  the  recollections  of  some  of 
his  more  extravagant  escapades.  For  the  rest,  we  can  only  con¬ 
clude  that  Des  Esseintes  is  speaking  for  his  creator.  His  tastes, 
preferences,  emotions  and  aesthetic  reactions,  his  hatred  of  the 
vulgar,  his  horror  of  “the  incessant  deluge  of  human  foolishness” 
are  those  of  Huysmans. 

In  the  sixteen  chapters  of  the  book,  each  of  which  appears 
to  have  been  struck  off  in  the  white-hot  fire  of  inspiration,  yet 
each  bearing  the  unmistakable  cold-iron  impress  of  infinitely 
meticulous  workmanship,  the  most  bitter  and  repulsive  cynicism 
alternates  with  passages  of  cool  and  shimmering  beauty,  jewelled 
prose,  much  like  the  sheen  of  Gustave  Moreau’s  oriental  paint¬ 
ings  which  Des  Esseintes  prized  and  loved. 

Huysmans  was  always  ready  to  deride  in  no  uncertain  terms 
that  art  for  which  he  had  no  sympathy,  and  he  was  never  more 
eager  than  in  Against  the  Grain.  One  of  the  most  arresting  ex¬ 
amples  occurs  in  the  chapter  on  Latin  Literature  (Huysmans  was 
an  accomplished  Latinist),  where  he  knocks  off,  as  so  many 
wooden  ducks  in  a  shooting  gallery,  Virgil,  Horace,  Cicero  and 
other  classic  idols  of  the  “Golden  Period.”  Here  is  the  passage, 
which  set  all  Parisian  pedagoguery  screaming  with  rage : 

Among  other  authors,  the  gentle  Virgil,  he  whom  school  ushers 
name  the  Swan  of  Mantua,  presumably  because  he  was  not  born  in 
that  city,  appeared  to  him  [Des  Esseintes]  as  one  of  the  most  terrible 
of  pedants,  one  of  the  most  dismal  twaddlers  Antiquity  ever  produced; 
his  shepherd  swains,  all  washed  and  beribboned,  taking  turn  and  turn 
about  to  empty  over  the  unfortunate  reader’s  head  their  slops  of  sen 
tentious  chilly  verses,  his  Orpheus  whom  he  compares  with  a  weeping 
nightingale,  his  Aristaeus  blubbering  over  bees,  his  Aeneas,  that  weak- 
kneed  fluent  personage  who  stalks,  like  a  shadow  figure  at  a  show,  with 
wooden  gestures  behind  the  ill-fitted  and  badly  oiled  screen  of  the 
poem,  set  him  beside  himself  with  exasperation.  He  might  indeed  have 
put  up  with  the  fiddle-faddle  these  marionettes  exchange  by  way  of 
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dialogue  as  a  stage  device;  he  might  even  have  excused  the  impudent 
plagiarisms  perpetrated  on  Homer,  Theocritus,  Ennius,  Lucretius,  the 
flagrant  theft  Macrobius  has  revealed  to  us  of  the  whole  second  book 
of  the  Aeneid,  copied  almost  word  for  word  from  a  poem  of  Pissander’s, 
he  might  have  forgiven,  in  fact,  all  the  indescribable  dullness  of  this 
farrago  of  borrowed  verses;  but  what  revolted  him  more  than  all  was 
the  false  ring  of  those  hexameters,  with  their  tiny  tinkle  like  the  rattle 
of  a  cracked  pot,  with  their  longs  and  shorts  weighed  out  by  the  pound 
according  to  the  unalterable  laws  of  a  pedantic,  barren  prosody ;  it  was 
the  framework  of  these  stiff  and  formal  lines  that  was  beyond  all  bear¬ 
ing,  with  their  official  stamp  and  cringing  subservience  to  grammatical 
propriety,  these  verses  each  mechanically  bisected  by  an  unmodifiable 
caesura,  then  stopped  off  at  the  tail,  always  in  precisely  the  same  way 
by  a  dactyle  knocking  up  against  a  final  spondee. 

Borrowed  from  the  cast-iron  system  perfected  by  Catullus,  that 
unvarying  metrical  scheme,  unimaginative,  inexorable,  stuffed  full  of 
useless  verbiage  and  endless  amplifications,  an  array  of  ingeniously  con¬ 
trived  pegs  each  fitting  into  its  corresponding  hole,  that  poor  trick  of 
the  Homeric  “standing  epithet”  dragged  in  again  and  again  without 
rhyme  or  reason,  all  that  scanty  vocabulary  with  its  dull,  flat  tones, 
were  a  torment  to  his  sensibility. 

It  is  only  fair  to  add  that,  if  his  admiration  for  Virgil  was  decidedly 
lukewarm  and  his  appreciation  of  the  light  lucubrations  of  Ovid  any¬ 
thing  but  marked,  the  disgust  he  felt  for  the  elephantine  graces  of 
Horace,  the  twaddle  of  this  unmitigated  lout  who  smirks  at  his  audience 
with  the  painted  face  and  villainous  jests  of  a  superannuated  clown, 
was  limitless. 

The  Latin  in  which  Des  Esseintes  was  so  passionately  ab¬ 
sorbed  was  of  that  period  commonly  known  as  “the  Decadence.” 
Petronius,  Apuleius  and  Claudian  among  the  pagans,  and  Ter- 
tullian,  Commodian  and  Jerome  of  the  Christian  apologists,  are 
only  random  examples  of  the  lettered  men  of  Rome’s  last  days, 
in  the  study  of  whom  the  Frenchman  found  such  fascination. 

Huysmans’  intense  love  for  the  paintings  of  Gustave  Moreau 
is  communicated  through  Des  Esseintes’  contemplation  of  the 
two  Salome  pictures  which  hung  in  his  room  with  an  almost  un¬ 
believable  burst  of  fire-colored  words  of  description.  Besides 
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Des  Esseintes  tells  of  his  collection  of  engravings  by  the  grim  old 
Dutchman  Luyken,  his  weird  dream-pictures  of  Odilon  Redon, 
and  his  prints, of  “The  Caprices”  and  “The  Proverbs,”  the  fa¬ 
mous  series  of  etchings  by  Goya. 

Huysmans’  acute  critical  appreciation  of  contemporary 
literary  men  who  either  had  received  no  recognition  at  all  from 
the  Parisian  public,  or  if  they  had  were  deluged  under  torrents 
of  abuse,  is  all  the  more  remarkable  when  one  considers  the  early 
date  of  the  volume.  Let  any  young  writer  of  worth  launch  his 
cheaply  printed  volume  into  the  torrent  of  Parisian  literature, 
and  Huysmans  would  be  the  first  to  “spot”  him.  Such  men  as 
Hello,  Baudelaire,  D’Aurevilly,  Verlaine  and  Mallarme,  all  come 
in  for  their  share  of  Des  Esseintes’  penetrating  analysis  and 
discussion. 

Opening  the  volume  at  random,  one  comes  upon  the  most 
amazing  and  authoritative  discourses  on  tropical  flowers,  plain 
chant,  exotic  perfumes,  monastic  literature,  jewels,  women,  book¬ 
binding  and  formats,  pigments,  liqueurs,  and  a  hundred  other 
equally  diversified  subjects.  While  Against  the  Grain  may  not 
represent  the  highest  point  to  which  Huysmans  attained,  never¬ 
theless,  it  stands  as  an  absolutely  unrivalled  masterpiece.  The 
book  had  no  predecessor,  and  can  have  no  imitation.  Wilde 
has  indicated  as  much  in  his  Dorian  Gray.  Being  a  product  of 
Huysmans’  early  years  before  his  conversion,  there  is  much  in 
Against  the  Grain  that  will  offend  and  repel  a  chance  reader,  but 
to  one  who  knows  of  the  tremendous  spiritual  conflict  in  Huys¬ 
mans’  own  life  that  had  already  begun  at  the  time  of  publica¬ 
tion,  such  parts  of  the  book  explain  themselves  as  produced  by 
the  sick  and  fevered  brain  of  a  man  who  does  not  know  where 
to  turn. 
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The  lines  that  close  the  work  are  wonderfully  prophetic  for 
all  their  despairing  cry : 

t 

Lord,  take  pity  on  the  Christian  who  doubts,  on  the  sceptic  who 
would  believe,  on  the  galley-slave  of  life  who  puts  out  to  sea  alone,  in 
the  darkness  of  the  night,  beneath  a  firmament  illumined  no  longer  by 
the  consoling  beacon-fires  of  an  ancient  hope. 

The  storm  of  protest  and  vilification  which  greeted  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  Against  the  Grain  can  easily  be  imagined.  The  press 
ridiculed  it,  and  the  academicians  clamored  for  the  destruction 
of  the  entire  edition.  Huysmans,  in  a  preface  to  the  novel  writ¬ 
ten  twenty  years  later,  says  that  one  writer  alone  saw  clear  at 
the  time.  That  man  was  Barbey  D’Aurevilly,  eccentric  author 
of  the  Diabolique,  who  wrote  in  an  article  in  the  Constitutionnel : 
“After  such  a  book,  it  only  remains  for  the  author  to  choose 
between  the  muzzle  of  a  pistol  and  the  foot  of  the  cross.”  And 
Huysmans  adds :  “The  choice  has  been  made.” 

Two  volumes  of  art  criticism  were  published  shortly  after 
the  appearance  of  Against  the  Grain.  They  were  VArt  Moderne 
and  Certains.  It  is  unfortunate  that  these  works  are  not  avail¬ 
able  in  English  translation,  for  they  constitute  a  phenomenon 
among  the  mass  of  critical  reaction  to  many  painters  over  whose 
works  the  fire  of  controversy  has  not  even  yet  subsided.  As  early 
as  1890  Huysmans  was  a  voice  crying  out  in  the  wilderness 
against  the  academic  Pharisees  for  fair  consideration  of  men  like 
Gauguin,  Degas,  Renoir,  Monet  and  Redon.  He  was  never  more 
bitter  than  in  those  pages  of  Certains  where  he  lashes  M.  Bastien 
Le  Page  and  others  of  his  ilk,  and  never  more  glowing  than  in  his 
eulogies  of  Rops  and  Degas. 

The  temperament  and  tastes  of  Huysmans  are  defined  quite 
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clearly  by  his  respective  evaluations  in  the  same  volume  of 
Puvis  de  Chavannes  and  Gustave  Moreau.  He  has  little  use 
for  the  pale  and  watery  art  of  Chavannes  and  wastes  no  words 
in  saying  so.  But  for  Moreau,  the  oriental  colorist,  he  has  only 
the  highest  praise.  As  we  would  say,  Huysmans  made  Moreau, 
who  had  enjoyed,  up  to  the  time  of  Huysmans’  notice,  only  the 
modest  esteem  of  his  pupils.  Likewise,  he  brought  attention  to 
Degas  and  helped  lessen  the  prejudice  against  Manet.  The 
singular  paintings  and  etchings  of  Rops,  the  Belgian  mystic, 
who  was  born  seven  centuries  too  late,  were  responsible  for  an 
intense  rapport  between  Huysmans  and  this  strange  artist.  The 
most  completely  and  probably  the  best  piece  of  writing  in 
Certains  concerns  Rops  and  his  art.  Reading  the  courageous 
apologies  in  these  volumes,  one  can  imagine  what  lethal  barb 
Huysmans  would  have  hurled,  had  he  lived  to  hear  the  dictum 
of  the  art  critic  of  London  Daily  Chronicle:  “M.  de  Toulouse- 
Lautrec  has  only  one  idea  in  his  head — vulgarity.” 

To  dispense  with  this  phase  of  Huysmans’  literary  output,  it 
can  be  said  with  accuracy  that  the  present  established  position 
of  French  Impressionist  and  Post-Impressionist  painters  is  due 
in  no  mean  part  to  this  man,  who  supported  them  in  the  poverty 
of  their  early  years,  who  took  their  part  unflinchingly  in  a  time 
when  no  voice  was  raised  except  against  them  in  protest  and 
indignation. 

3|C  ]|C  9tC  ^ 

The  publication  of  the  novel  Ld-Bas  in  1891  marked  the 
first  in  the  series  of  four  extraordinary  books,  each  of  which 
deals  with  the  same  principal  character.  The  four  in  order  of 
their  appearance  were  Ld-Bas,  En  Route,  La  Cathedral  and 
VOhlat;  the  central  character  was  Durtal.  And,  some  com- 
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mentators  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding,  the  thinking  reader 
cannot  but  conclude  that  the  troubled  figure  of  Durtal  is  none 
other  than  that  of  Huysmans,  that  the  experiences  of  the  former 
were,  in  the  main,  those  of  his  creator,  disguised  by  a  transparent 
veil  of  fiction. 

Ld-Bas  really  resulted  from  Huysmans’  incursions  into 
demonology  and  Satanism.  Paris  at  that  time  was  a  hot-bed  of 
a  modern  cult  of  devil-worshippers,  the  European  center  of  oper¬ 
ations  for  practitioners  of  various  forms  of  black  magic  which 
flourished  at  the  end  of  the  last  century  in  France.*  Facts  con¬ 
cerning  the  growth  and  proportions  of  this  immense  diabolical 
fungus  at  the  time  would  be  scoffed  at  by  the  most  credulous. 

The  novel  naturally  divides  itself  into  three  concurrent  de¬ 
velopments  of  action.  The  first  concerns  DurtaPs  research  work 
for  his  biography  of  Gilles  De  Rais,  the  mediaeval  Sadist  who 
murdered  hundreds  of  little  children  in  the  most  indescribable 
fashion,  and  who  was  later  apprehended  and  executed.  The 
second  tells  of  Durtal ’s  relationship  with  the  sinister  Mme. 
Chantalouve,  a  devil-worshipper  of  the  first  water.  The  third 
develops  a  study  of  modern  Satanism,  illustrated  by  Durtal’s 
personal  experience  with  members  of  the  Parisian  devil-cult.  Al¬ 
though  page  after  page  of  the  book  is  filled  with  the  most  hair- 
raising  descriptions,  the  climax  of  the  story  is  reached  only  in 
the  last  chapter,  where  the  horrific  spectacle  of  a  modern  Black 
Mass  is  mercilessly  delineated.  The  author  spares  the  reader 
no  gruesome  detail,  and  the  horror  of  the  final  hysterical  pages 
is  almost  beyond  belief.  Yet  Huysmans  himself  said  that  the  doc¬ 
uments  Ld-Bas  embodied  were  nothing  in  comparison  to  those 
which  he  omitted,  but  had  among  his  papers. 
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La-Bas,  while  valuable  as  a  document,  is  too  hampered  by 
its  machinery  of  terrors  to  be  much  of  a  work  of  art.  While 
failing  to  exhibit  genuine  artistic  stamp,  however,  the  book  is 
not  entirely  dissimilar  to  Against  the  Grain  in  some  particulars, 
as,  for  instance,  the  typical  parenthetical  discussion  of  Bells  by 
Durtal’s  friend,  the  kind  old  bell-ringer,  the  discussion  of  the 
Naturalistic  novel  at  the  beginning,  and  the  intense  vividness  of 
the  description  of  old  Griinewald’s  “Crucifixion”  at  Colmar. 
In  La-Bas,  too,  as  in  Against  the  Grain,  we  find  unmistakable 
hints  of  the  spiritual  struggle  of  the  author,  the  beginnings  of 
which  were  now  fermenting  within  him.  Durtal  was  certainly 
guilty  of  almost  every  form  of  viciousness,  but  his  weary  and 
troubled  soul  and  his  disgust  with  his  own  excesses,  coupled  with 
his  fervid  admiration  for  the  art,  literature  and  music  of  the 
Church,  form  ample  evidence  that  he  has  gone  as  far  in  his 
wonted  direction  as  he  has  cared  to  go,  and  that,  as  in  the  final 
words  of  Against  the  Grain,  his  creator  is  pleading  for  a  refuge, 
for  something  to  grasp  some  place,  anywhere. 

In  1892  immediately  after  the  appearance  of  La-Bas,  Huys- 
mans  visited  a  Trappist  monastery  and  became  converted  to 
Catholicism.  Two  years  later  he  completed  En  Route,  the  story 
of  DurtaPs  conversion.  It  is  difficult,  therefore,  to  see  much 
point  in  the  arguments  of  those  who  hold  that  the  Durtal  novels 
are  not  autobiographical,  at  least  in  essentials. 

In  En  Route,  Huysmans  at  last  has  burned  every  bridge 
behind  him,  and  has  shaken  off  the  last  faint  traces  of  Zola  and 
the  Naturalistic  school.  No  longer  does  Huysmans  use  the  novel 
as  a  vehicle  of  critical  expression  as  in  Against  the  Grain.  En 
Route  is  an  emotional  and  psychological  analysis,  the  most  mas- 
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terful  piece  of  prose  introspection  of  modern  times.  Durtal  tells 
of  the  long  and  terrible  struggle  of  the  soul,  weakened  and 
fevered  by  years  of  disease  and  abuse,  prey  to  a  thousand  in¬ 
ternal  cancers,  as  a  surgeon  might  use  his  scalpel  with  uncanny 
skill  in  laying  open  the  innermost  cells  of  a  diseased  vital  organ. 
Durtal,  an  arent  lover  of  mediaeval  art,  could  never  contemplate 
the  Middle  Ages  without  knowing  that  the  Church  had  created 
and  nurtured  it,  that  it  proceeded  from  her  alone.  So  he  was 
led,  a  sick  and  exhausted  soul,  to  stand  timidly  before  her  to 
wonder  if,  after  all,  here  was  the  only  and  final  answer  to  his 
cry,  “Where  can  I  find  rest?”  Durtal  meets  with  the  gentle  old 
Abbe  Gevresin,  talks  at  length  with  him,  and  is  finally  persuaded 
under  protest  to  make  a  little  visit  to  the  abbey  of  La  Trappe 
with  no  obligations  involved.  There,  in  the  simple  and  austere 
suroundings  in  the  quiet  company  of  the  monks,  after  a  fierce 
and  shattering  struggle,  Durtal  achieves  at  last  the  wonderful 
peace  and  repose  which  the  Church  alone  knows  and  can  give. 

Without  doubt  the  most  powerful  passage  Huysmans  ever 

r 

wrote  is  the  confession  scene  in  En  Route,  where  Durtal,  kneel¬ 
ing  before  the  grave  Father  Confessor,  tries  to  tell  his  sins. 
Choked  by  the  ugliness  of  his  life,  he  attempts  haltingly  to  begin 
the  dreaded  recital,  until  he  suddenly  cries  out,  “Oh,  I  can’t,  I 
can’t!”  and  breaks  down  sobbing  like  a  child. 

Although  at  length  Durtal  confesses  and  communicates,  his 
spiritual  ordeal  is  far  from  ended.  His  soul  is  now  convalescent, 
still  weak,  recovering  strength  very  slowly.  He  finally  bids  fare¬ 
well  to  the  monastery  and  returns  to  Paris,  fearful  and  appre¬ 
hensive,  but  clinging  with  silent  faith  to  the  strength  of  his  new 
protection. 
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The  two  novels  which  follow  En  Route,  La  Cathedral  and 
UOblat,  although  of  highly  interesting  content,  are  of  far  less 
importance.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  whole  Durtal  cycle  can  be 
considered  as  revolving  about  En  Route,  even  if  Huysmans  had 
no  such  preconceived  plan  in  mind.  La-Bas  is  the  stormy  pro¬ 
logue,  En  Route  the  central  drama,  while  La  Cathedral  and 
UOblat  form  the  lengthy  and  expanded  epilogue.  La  Cathedral 
describes  Durtal’s  stay  at  the  Cathedral  town  of  Chartres.  There 
he  engages  in  hagiographical  research,  and  in  the  fuller  study  of 
liturgical  art  and  music.  In  UOblat,  Durtal  is  living  at  Val-des- 
Saints,  not  far  from  Dijon,  where  he  is  ultimately  received  into 
the  Benedictine  order  as  a  lay  oblate.  He  is  forced  to  return  to 
Paris  at  the  time  of  the  expulsion  of  the  religious  orders  from 
France.  In  both  of  these  works,  Huysmans  expands  to  great 
detail  many  ideas  which  Against  the  Grain  contained  in  embryo. 
Added  to  these  is  a  development  of  human  interest  and  character 
delineation,  which  is  altogether  lacking  in  the  earlier  book. 

Although  a  comprehensive  understanding  of  Huysmans  and 
his  works  can  be  gained  from  the  works  I  have  mentioned,  his 
literary  output  was  far  from  limited  to  the  volumes  described. 
He  had  a  profound  and  exhaustive  knowledge  of  hagiography, 
and  his  Saint-Lydwine,  the  writing  of  which  Durtal  was  engaged 
in  La  Cathedral,  is  quite  representative  of  this  phase  of  his  out¬ 
put.  His  architectural  studies  can  be  viewed  from  Trois  Eglises 
et  Trois  Primitives.  Huysmans’  last  book  was  a  treatise  on 
Lourdes,  a  scientific  and  detailed  study  of  the  famous  grotto  and 
its  pilgrim-public. 

It  must  not  be  imagined  that  after  his  conversion  Huysmans 
consummated  an  aesthetic  and  temperamental  auto-da- fS,  a  com¬ 
plete  recantation  of  his  old  artistic  and  literary  dogmas.  When 
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Huneker  says  that  he,  like  Tolstoi,  renounced  all  his  early  books, 
he  is  wrong.  Although  Huysmans’  spiritual  outlook  was  entirely 
changed,  and  his  sardonic  contempt  for  his  fellow-creatures  was 
softened,  he  clung  doggedly  to  his  old  likes  and  dislikes,  better 
to  his  old  loves  and  hatreds. 

Even  in  the  gem-studded  pages  of  Against  the  Grain,  Des 
Esseintes’  love  for  the  late  and  monastic  Latin  was  evident.  His 
love  of  the  old  mystics  was  no  affectation,  assumed  at  a  con¬ 
venient  period.  He  was  always  partial,  in  his  works,  to  the 
writings  of  Ruysbroeck,  Theresa  and  John  of  the  Cross.  His 
devotion  to  liturgical  art,  music  and  architecture,  set  down  in 
such  a  bewildering  array  of  detail  in  La  Cathedral  and  VOblat, 
is  nothing  new  for  him ;  he  is  merely  developing  per  longum  et 
latum  what  he  has  already  set  down  in  nucleus  form  in  his  first 
writings. 

I 

Mediocrity,  whether  in  art  or  literature,  secular  or  eccle¬ 
siastical,  continued  to  upset  Huysmans  and  to  call  forth  his 
most  virulent  flagellations.  But  to  the  end  of  his  life  he  stoutly 
championed  the  few  contemporaries  for  whom  he  had  sympathy 
and  admiration,  Villiers  de  ITsle  Adam,  the  ridiculed  Baudelaire, 
the  outcast  Verlaine,  the  ''madman,”  Mallarme.  Huysmans  lived 
to  see  Monet,  one  of  his  early  enthusiasms,  who  was  once  ad¬ 
vised  to  exhibit  his  paintings  in  a  public  urinal,  well  on  his  way 
toward  academic  recognition.  (Monet  refused  the  Legion  of 
Honor  award.)  The  author  of  En  Route  was  then  fighting  for 
the  "anarchist,”  Cezanne.  Shortly  before  his  death  he  wrote  that 
if  LaForgue  and  Rimbaud  had  published  anything  at  the  time 
Against  the  Grain  was  being  written,  he  would  certainly  have 
included  mention  of  them  among  the  preferences  of  Des  Es- 
seintes. 
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But  if  there  was  little  change  in  Huysmans’  aesthetic  tenets, 
a  definite  and  complete  revolution  in  his  outlook  upon  life  can¬ 
not  be  denied.  In  the  books  after  En  Route  we  miss  his  continual 
flow  of  sardonic  raillery  against  humanity.  The  old  implicit 
classification  of  women  as  either  foolish  or  vicious  is  gone,  al¬ 
though  Huysmans  never  ceased  to  regard  woman  somewhat 
sourly.  It  is  easy  to  distinguish  a  new  trend  of  human  character 
development  in  the  later  books.  Madame  Chantelouve  of 
Lh-Bds  is  only  a  monstrosity,  but  Madame  Bavoil  of  La 
Cathedral  is  a  real  living  being.  One  fails  to  find  that  basso 
continuo  of  the  early  writings  in  En  Route  and  its  successors,  the 
old  depressing  misanthropical  note  which  sounds  so  wearily 
through  every  book  until  after  Ld-Bas.  There  is  a  wide  gulf 
between  the  vitriolic  castigation  of  human  ugliness  in  the  Degas 
essay  in  Certains,  and  the  memorable  portrait  of  the  venerable 
swineherd  Simeon  in  En  Route. 

In  the  post-conversion  books,  Huysmans  has  definitely 
abandoned  his  torturing  ridicule  of  the  stupidity  of  men.  As 
Havelock  Ellis  admirably  phrases  it:  “To  strive  or  cry  in  the 
face  of  human  stupidity  is  not  the  way  to  put  it  to  flight.  That 
is  the  lesson  which  Des  Esseintes  would  never  listen  to,  which 
Durtal  has  at  last  learned.’^ 

The  great  change  in  the  works  of  Huysmans,  however,  is  the 
effect  of  the  conversion  itself,  the  instantaneous  about-face  in 
the  author’s  spiritual  attitude.  In  Ld-Bas  Durtal  has  violated 
every  canon  of  conscience  he  could  lay  his  hands  on.  He  is  a 
past  master  in  every  form  of  erotic  amusement.  .He  even  seeks 
to  stimulate  his  dulled  sensibilities,  by  participating  in  sinister 
esoteric  rites,  toying  with  sacrilegious  practices.  But  suddenly 
without  rhyme  or  reason,  he  stops  short  with  a  humble  credo,  and 
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immediately  renounces  his  past  life.  The  wild-beast  cry  of  the 
Faun  is  stifled,  and  the  silence  is  broken  only  by  the  cool  clear 
accents  of  plain-chant.  For  Huysmans  had  at  last  found  that 
the  beacon  lights  of  the  ancient  faith  were  not  extinguished,  and 
he  straightway  set  his  course  in  their  direction.  Huysmans^  con¬ 
version,  of  course,  was  a  very  strange  thing.  Only  a  member  of 
that  Church  to  which  Durtal  turned  in  his  despair  can  under¬ 
stand  partially  the  inexplicable  spiritual  phenomenon.  Huys¬ 
mans  says  that  Durtal  believes,  and  that  is  all.  For  the  rest,  in 
the  books  after  En  Route  we  note  the  great  preoccupation  with 
spirituality,  and  a  rarefied,  even  mystical,  atmosphere  sifts 
through  them  all. 

This  burning  faith  and  devotion  to  the  Catholic  Church, 
this  intense  preoccupation  with  the  Middle  Ages,  her  most  char¬ 
acteristic  era,  this  fervid  worship  of  her  primitive  art,  her  eccle¬ 
siastical  architecture,  her  ascetic  wuitings  and  liturgy,  could  not 
have  failed  to  evoke  either  strong  sniffs  of  suspicion,  or  else  out¬ 
right  ridicule  from  a  goodly  number  of  subsequent  commenta¬ 
tors.  Witness  the  lofty  sneer  wafting  down  from  the  episcopal 
altitude  of  T.  S.  Eliot:  “Huysmans,  by  the  way,  might  have 
been  much  more  in  sympathy  with  the  real  spirit  of  the  thirteenth 
century  if  he  had  thought  less  about  it,  and  bothered  less  about 
architectural  lore  and  quotations  from  philosophers  whom  he 
may  have  read  but  certainly  did  not  understand:  he  is  much 
more  ‘mediaeval’  (and  much  more  human)  when  he  describes 
the  visit  of  Madame  Chantelouve  to  Durtal  than  when  he  talks 
about  his  Cathedral.”  Witness  as  well  George  Moore,  who,  with 
typical  artlessness  and  childlike  naivete,  could  say  in  one  book, 
“A  page  of  Huysmans  is  as  a  dose  of  exquisite  and  powerful 
liquor,”  while  in  another,  “Out  of  hatred  for  the  Voltairean 
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grocer,  my  old  friend  Huysmans  plunged  into  magic.  The  more 
ridiculous  the  miracle,  the  more  he  believed  in  it.” 

Such  highly  uncritical  manifestations  (gratuitous  opinion 
is  not  scientific  criticism)  explain  themselves.  Huysmans’  atti¬ 
tude  is  so  completely  puzzling  to  those  who  appoint  themselves 
to  ex-cathedrate  concerning  him,  that  it  irritates  them  to  an 
obvious  degree. 

9|c  9|e  ^  ^  :|c 

Huysmans  is  an  isolated  figure  in  French  prose.  He  does 
not  lend  himself  easily  to  classification,  he  cannot  be  labeled  like 
a  tin  can,  after  the  conventional  fashion  of  contemporary  literary 
criticism.  Present  day  commentators  must  of  necessity  classify, 
and  finding  Huysmans  a  difficult  subject,  neither  of  a  school,  nor 
master  of  one,  they  have  consequently  left  him  severely  alone. 

To  realize  clearly  that  Huysmans  had  no  literary  ancestry, 
that  he  was  not  grown  in  the  hothouse  of  an  ecoUj  it  is  only  nec¬ 
essary  for  one  to  compare  him  with  the  two  important  French 
novelists  of  the  end  of  the  century,  to  whose  influence  almost 
everyone  else  of  stature  completely  succumbed.  These  men  were 
Zola  and  Flaubert. 

While  Huysmans  was  a  young  man  writing  his  first  books, 
it  must  be  admitted  that  he  was  influenced  to  some  extent  by  the 
Naturalistic  school  of  Zola.  He  could  hardly  help  this,  for  the 
doctrines  of  Naturalism  had  a  throttle-hold  on  the  literature  of 
the  day.  It  was  not  long,  however,  before  he  began  to  chafe 
under  the  burdens  of  its  restrictions,  before  he  wearied  of  the  ever- 
repeated  formulas,  and  soon  came  to  realize  that  to  ascribe  all 
human  action,  as  did  Zola,  to  a  combination  of  neurosis  and 
sexuality,  was  decidedly  insufficient.  Contrast  the  stimulating 
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flash,  the  keen  whipcrack  of  the  pages  of  Against  the  Grain  with 
the  dreary  turgidity  of  Nana.  Today  it  is  a  task  indeed  to  read 
Zola,  so  quickly  has  he  become  outrnoded. 

With  the  spirit  of  Gustave  Flaubert,  however,  Huysmans 
was  in  high  sympathy.  He  always  admired  the  older  master  and 
included  his  frequent  praise  in  his  own  books.  It  is  not  difficult 
to  understand  the  reason  for  the  bond  between  them:  Flaubert, 
the  painter  of  the  glowing  Eastern  panorama  of  Salammbd,  and 
Huysmans,  the  lover  of  Gustave  Moreau,  creator  of  the  artistic 
counterpart  of  all  the  spirit  found  in  the  Carthaginian  romance. 
Then,  too,  the  Temptation  of  Saint  Anthony,  with  its  swiftly 
changing  play  of  monsters,  houris,  martyrs,  theological  dis¬ 
putants,  beast-men  and  saints  before  the  eyes  of  Anthony,  the 
anchorite,  was  with  its  mystical  flavor,  in  complete  accord  with 
Huysmans’  love  for  color  and  blaze,  for  huge  glowing  canvases, 
for  ascetic  refinements,  for  the  depiction  of  harsh  spiritual  con¬ 
flict.  And  Huysmans  himself  says  that  the  Education  Sentimen- 
tale  influenced  him  in  his  Naturalistic  days  far  more  than  Zola, 
avowedly  the  high-priest  of  the  Naturalistic  school. 

But  Huysmans  stands  apart  even  from  Flaubert.  They  are 
men  who  have  much  in  common,  but  who  must  go  separate  ways. 
Flaubert,  with  his  brilliant  versatility,  was  the  more  outwardly 
accomplished  of  the  two,  but  he  never  attained  to  Huysmans’ 
rarefied  vision. 

The  only  satisfaction  one  can  derive  from  the  comparison 
of  these  two  novelists  is  a  negative  one,  the  realization  that 
Huysmans,  strictly  speaking,  is  not  a  novelist  at  all,  but  rather 
an  artist,  who,  failing  to  find  a  satisfactory  medium  of  expres¬ 
sion,  makes  use  of  only  one  available,  which  can  be  of  any  use 
to  him  at  all.  In  a  way,  he  is  much  more  allied  in  spirit  to  his 
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contemporary  poets ;  he  has  much  more  in  common  with  Baude¬ 
laire  than  with  Flaubert.  It  is  significant  that  Huysmans’  first 
publication  was  a  volume  of  prose-poems,  a  favorite  means  of 
expression  with  Baudelaire.  In  both  of  these  artists,  we  find  the 
same  acute  artistic  perception,  the  same  hyper-sensitiveness,  in 
both  we  feel  the  delicate  vibrancy  to  imperceptible  nuance^  in 
both  there  is  the  same  shrinking  from  life  and  reality,  in  both, 
Spleen  and  Ideal. 

But  the  author  of  Les  Fleurs  du  Mai  remained  behind  in 
despair  lost  in  those  subterranean  caverns  of  the  Soul,  choked  by 
the  monstrous  fungi  which  he  found  there,  while  Huysmans 
moved  on,  out  of  the  miasmic  swamp  of  Ennui,  to  forsake  Spleen, 
to  achieve  at  last  the  real  Ideal. 

♦  *  >|s  3|s 

Huysmans  will  never  be  a  popular  artist;  his  own  tempera¬ 
ment  and  the  nature  of  his  works  will  bar  him  forever  from  the 
trappings  of  ordinary  fame  and  universal  acclamation.  He  is 
the  master-maker  for  the  few,  who  never  wrote  for  the  masses 
nor  wished  to.  His  books  will  never  meet  the  questionable  favor 
of  the  ordinary  run  of  literary  dilettanti,  according  to  those 
dubious  principles,  the  less  exercise  of  intellectual  and  sensitive 
faculties  a  book  requires,  the  better  book  it  is.  To  those  good 
souls  who  claim  that  popularity  is  the  final  gauge  of  artistic  per¬ 
fection,  that  what  pleases  is  therefore  good,  that  the  man  on  the 
street  is  the  ultimate  judge  of  what  is  and  what  is  not  Art,  Huys¬ 
mans  and  his  works  will  always  remain  foreign.  They  are  the 
supporters  of  that  system  of  aesthetic  pragmatism  which  stands 
upon  the  eternal  dogma  that  if  a  man’s  production  pleases,  no 
matter  whom  or  in  what  way,  it  is  therefore  and  irrevocably  a 
work  of  Art;  the  most  fallacious  and  vicious  doctrine  possible. 
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For  it  follows  as  an  inevitable  corollary  that,  even  if  there  must 
be  first  principles  in  philosophy,  there  can  be  none  in  artistic 
evaluation,  that  there  are  no  objective  standards  by  which  we 
may  measure  the  artistic  validity  of  a  work  of  expression,  that 
the  only  rule  of  reckoning  is  the  sliding  scale  of  purely  personal 
and  subjective  like  or  dislike. 

Huysmans,  however,  will  repel  many  besides,  who  are  not 
hampered  by  such  elastic  entanglements.  For  the  fair-minded 
must  admit  that  his  quivering  sensitiveness,  which  sometimes 
perilously  approached  valueless  hyper-aesthesia,  caused  him  to 
reject  many  of  those  artistic  ideals,  which  great  and  sincere 
artists  have  always  respected.  His  outlook  was  sometimes  nar¬ 
row,  often  ultra-refined ;  he  has  penetrated  where  even  the  most 
sympathetic  cannot  follow  him. 

Nevertheless,  he  stands  alone,  and  in  relation  to  those  about 
him,  as  a  proven  artist  of  the  first  rank.  He  is  a  solitary  figure 
in  French  prose,  one  of  the  most  personal  artists  in  the  world’s 
literature.  He  sought  honesty  and  truth  relentlessly  and  untir¬ 
ingly  and  he  did  not  stop  until  he  reached  the  goal  which  he 
despaired  of  finding.  And  he  has  thereby  compelled  the  whole¬ 
hearted  admiration  and  love  of  all  those  who  know  his  art  and 
who  have  been  privileged  to  partake  of  it. 
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Hollywoad’s  Hemingway 

It  is  only  once  in  a  great  while  that  a  motion  picture  comes 
out  of  Hollywood  which  in  substance  and  execution  can  con¬ 
ceivably  make  some  appeal  to  the  intellect  or  emotions  of  an  in- 
« 

dividual  beyond  the  age  of  fourteen  years.  Such  a  picture  is  the 
recent  “Farewell  to  Arms,”  a  screen  dramatization  of  Ernest 
Hemingway’s  novel  of  that  title. 
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But  the  very  fact  of  the  film’s  comparative  superiority  (not 
a  very  high  compliment)  constitutes  it  as  one  of  the  most  suc¬ 
cessful  and  convincing  palming-offs  of  downright  rot,  as  “Art.” 
The  whole  business  is  nothing  but  a  very  skillful  prettying-up  of 
the  usual  thing,  by  means  of  an  ingeniously  compounded  and  ad¬ 
mirably  administered  dose  of  unadulterated  sentimentality.  In 
the  movie,  everything  is  excused  on  the  grounds  of  sentiment; 
what  Mr.  Hemingway  failed  to  produce,  Hollywood  added. 
“Everything  we  do  seems  so  innocent,”  naively  remarks  Helen 
Hayes,  who  plays  the  part  of  the  heroine,  while  Gary  Cooper 
tries  very  hard  to  assume  an  air  of  nobility. 

But  as  if  that  were  not  enough,  Hollywood,  seeing  possible 
grounds  for  offence  in  going  too  far  with  the  subject  of  the  ille¬ 
gitimate  union,  drags  in  by  the  heels  what  is  evidently  supposed 
to  be  a  priest,  who  murmurs  some  sort  of  hocus-pocus  over  the 
couple,  and  then  informs  them  that  God  has  sanctioned  their 
union.  The  foregoing  is  a  fine  example  of  motion-picture  direc¬ 
tors’  quaint  theological  ideas. 

But  in  general,  the  film  was  so  well  executed  in  external 
details,  and  was  so  conspicuous  for  admirable  acting,  that  it 
achieved  a  visible  effect  upon  the  audience.  Those  few  stout 
hearts  that  had  held  out  to  the  last  scene  of  the  picture  were 
speedily  reduced  when  the  first  long-drawn  sighs  of  the  Prelude 
to  Tristan  exhaled  over  the  prostrate  form  of  Helen  Hayes  who 
lay  dying  as  gracefully  and  as  pitifully  as  she  did  in  “Arrow- 
smith.” 

“A  Farewell  to  Arms”  was  well  done,  and  therein  lies  its 
pernicious  element.  As  long  as  the  picture-makers  continue  in 
their  reluctance  to  call  a  spade  a  spade,  as  long  as  they  persist 
in  cloaking  utter  dirt  with  thick  layers  of  sentimentality  so  dear 
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to  the  heart  of  the  American  movie-going  public,  then  so  long 
will  the  danger  of  the  drastic  results  of  such  deceit  be  apparent. 

Poetic  license 

A  week  or  two  ago,  The  Stylus  received  a  small  magazine 
upon  whose  cover  was  pasted  a  slip  which  bore  the  legend,  “We 
draw  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  this  magazine  is  the  first  of 
its  kind,  so  far  as  we  know,  that  has  appeared.  As  such  it  may 
merit  a  news  item  in  your  pages.”  Upon  examination  it  appeared 
that  the  pamphlet  was  put  out  by  one  of  the  oldest  Catholic 
universities  in  the  country  not  as  “a  college  magazine  but  one 
that  is  the  organ  of  a  society,  and  it  is  devoted  entirely  to 
poetry.” 

The  publication  of  the  society,  which  calls  itself  “The  Gerald 
Manley  Hopkins  Poetry  Society,”  consisted  in  an  opening  edi¬ 
torial,  a  goodly  collection  of  verse,  and  a  high-sounding  mani¬ 
festo  at  the  end,  which  stated  among  other  things  that  “The 
Muse  joins  Prayer  and  Poetry  in  the  manner  in  which  Abbe 
Bremond  has  blessed”  and  goes  on  with  a  somewhat  amusing 
coupling  of  the  names  of  Gerald  Manley  Hopkins  and  Cezanne. 
A  more  extraordinary  pair  of  bed-fellows  would  be  hard  to  find. 

One  must  admit  that  there  is  a  crying  need  for  organized 
publication  of  Catholic  poetry  in  this  country,  and  having  such 
an  aim  this  little  magazine  deserves  praise  for  its  intention.  But 
when  the  sympathetic  reader  opens  the  pages  of  the  booklet 
which  claims  the  patronage  of  Father  Hopkins,  and  finds  this 
extraordinary  manifestation,  he  carefully  modifies  his  praise: 

Marian  has  slender  hips, 

Lissom  hips,  graceful  hips, 

Marian  has  smiling  lips. 

Bitter  lips,  lovely  lips. 

All  my  life  is  in  eclipse 
Since  she  will  not  love. 
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Certainly  the  pamphlet' represents  an  excellent  and  praise¬ 
worthy  intention.  It  certainly  has  the  courage  to  try  to  prevent 
poetic  sterility,  but  until  it  feels  that  it  can  exclude  such  clap¬ 
trap  from  its  pages,  it  will  never  convince,  but  will  only  lay  the 
writers  open  to  the  suspicion  of  insincerity. 
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humoresque 


Decease  of  a  dowager 

* 

Scene:  An  elderly  lady^s  bed-ckamber  on  Beacon  Street. 
It  is  a  large f  draughty  room  with  a  N orth-by-W est  exposttre. 
There  is  a  blue  paper  on  the  wall  with  a  border  of  cupids  twin¬ 
ing  themselves  about  faded  roses.  In  places  they  are  brown 
where  there  has  been  a  leak  during  the  winter.  The  black  wal¬ 
nut  furniture  is  located  at  the  divers  corners  of  the  Brussels 
carpet. 

Mrs.  August  Agassiz  Pratt  is  on  her  death  bed.  Her  debu¬ 
tante  great-'granddaughter,  Miss  Amanda  Saltonhan  Pratt,  is 
resting  on  the  chaise-longue,  blowing  smoke  rings. 

Mrs.  Pratt:  Amanda. 

Amanda:  Yes,  dear  grandmother. 

Mrs.  Pratt:  Draw  closer,  dear. 

Amanda:  Yes,  dear  grandmother. 

Mrs.  Pratt:  I  have  something  to  say — 

Amanda:  Yes,  dear  grandmother.  (She  kicks  the  cat  off 
the  antimacassar  and  draws  it  up  beside  the  bed.) 

Mrs.  Pratt  :  I  have  something  to  say  to  you. 

Amanda:  Yes,  dear  grandmother. 

Mrs.  Pratt  :  There  is  something  I  want  to  say  to  you. 
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Amanda:  Yes,  dear  grandmother. 

Mrs.  Pratt:  You  were  always  my  favorite  great-grand¬ 
daughter. 

Amanda:  Yes,  dear  grandmother. 

Mrs.  Pratt:  I  have  divided  my  real  estate  between  you 
and  Emiline  Lee.  (She  goes  into  a  coma.) 

Amanda:  Yes,  dear  grandmother.  (A  long  silence  HU 
Mrs.  Pratt  regains  consciousness.  Amanda  smokes  ten  cigarettes, 
blowing  smoke  rings.  Then  Mrs.  Pratt  opens  her  eyes.) 

Mrs.  Pratt:  Amanda. 

Amanda:  Yes,  dear  grandmother. 

Mrs.  Pratt  :  There  was  something  I  want  to  say  to  you. 

Amanda:  Yes,  dear  grandmother. 

Mrs  Pratt:  You  always  were  my  favorite  great-grand¬ 
daughter. 

Amanda:  Yes,  dear  grandmother. 

Mrs.  Pratt:  I  am  leaving  my  General  Electric  stock  to 
your  Uncle  Caspar.  He  will  doubtless  derive  a  very  profitable 
living  from  the  dividends. 

Amanda  :  ( Sure  that  Mrs.  Pratt  is  in  another  coma.)  Oh, 
yeah  ? 

Mrs.  Pratt  :  What  was  that  you  said,  my  dear  ? 

Amanda:  I  said,  “Certainly,  dear  grandmother.”  That  is 
all. 
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Mrs.  Pratt:  Please  do  not  call  me  “grandmother’*  again. 
To  my  mind  it  does  not  evince  a  proper  respect  for  my  person. 

Amanda:  Yes,  dear  great-grandmother. 

Mrs.  Pratt:  I  am  leaving  my  pearls  to  your  great-aunt 
Lucy. 

Amanda:  Yes,  dear  great-grandmother. 

Mrs.  Pratt  :  And  my  diamonds  to  your  great-aunt  Cora. 
Amanda:  Yes,  dear  great-grandmother. 

Mrs.  Pratt:  But  there  was  something  I  wanted  to  say  to 

you. 

Amanda:  Yes,  dear  great-grandmother. 

Mrs.  Pratt:  You  were  always  my  favorite  great-grand¬ 
daughter. 

Amanda:  Yes,  dear  great-grandmother. 

Mrs.  Pratt:  Ah,  yes — 

Amanda:  Yes,  dear  great-grandmother. 

Mrs.  Pratt  :  My  Symphony  tickets  .  .  .  Row  E  center  .  .  . 
where  my  mother  and  grandmother  sat  before  me. 

Amanda:  Yes,  dear  great-grandmother. 

Mrs.  Pratt:  They  are  in  my  desk,  top  row,  last  pigeon¬ 
hole  to  the  left.  .  .  . 

Amanda  :  Thank  you,  dear  great-grandmother. 

(Mrs.  Pratt,  exhausted,  falls  into  a  third  coma.  She  does 
not  rally.  Amanda  goes  over  to  desk  and  takes  Symphony 
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tickets.  She  lights  ten  more  cigarettes  and  smokes,  blowing 
smoke  rings.  Her  cousin,  Randolph  Saltonhan  Hooper,  enters.) 

Amanda:  Hello,  Strange  Interlude. 

Randolph:  Hello,  Mandy. 

Amanda  :  Good  Old  General  Electric  just  kicked  the  bucket. 

Randolph:  Indeed?  What  did  she  leave  you? 

Amanda:  Her  tickets  to  the  Morgue,  principally. 

Randolph:  You  don^t  say — 

Amanda:  Look!  (She  flourishes  them.) 

Randolph  :  Say,  Mandy,  I  have  an  idea. 

Amanda  :  Not  on  your  life. 

Randolph  :  Really. 

Amanda:  Spit  it  out. 

Randolph:  This  place  won’t  be  fit  to  breathe  in  when 
Cora,  Lucy  and  the  Transcript  necrologist  get  wind  of  this. 
(Pointing  to  the  bed.) 

Amanda  :  Well  ? 

Randolph:  Well,  let’s  slip  out  of  the  house  without  any¬ 
one  seeing  us,  hock  the  tickets  at  Herrick’s,  and  drive  down  to 
Squam  for  the  night. 

Amanda:  K.  O.,  Marco  Millions. 

(They  go  out.  The  corpse  on  the  bed  turns  over  on  her 

CURTAIN 
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the  arts 


New  house  of  arf 

Unfortunately  this  department,  although  the  recipient  of  an 
invitation,  was  unable  to  attend  the  dedication  of  the  new  art 
museum  at  Worcester  and  can  only  reserve  future  space  for  ex¬ 
tended  comment  upon  it.  The  museum  at  Worcester,  of  course, 
has  always  been  an  isolated  specimen.  It  is  far  and  away  superior 
to  similar  institutions  of  other  cities  of  equal  size  and  rivals  in 
quality,  if  not  in  quantity,  many  of  those  in  the  large  metropoli. 
The  museum  is  especially  strong  in  its  Painting  department  and 
its  collection  of  modern  canvases  has  achieved  no  mean  inter¬ 
national  reputation.  It  is  refreshing  to  learn  that  the  contents  of 
the  museum  have  been  transferred  to  a  building  of  appearance 
and  appointment  more  in  keeping  with  the  quality  of  the  art  it 
houses. 

Russian  rag 

Serge  Prokofieff  was  the  third  composer  of  distinction  to 
appear  at  the  concerts  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  this 
season.  The  eminent  Slav  played  the  piano  part  in  his  own  con¬ 
certo  for  piano  and  orchestra,  the  fifth  of  this  particular  medium 
of  expression  to  come  from  his  pen.  A  hearing  of  the  concerto 
convinced  the  critical  listener  that  Prokofieff’s  day,  like  that  of 
so  many  other  contemporary  composers,  has  come  and  gone. 

In  the  old  days  when  Prokofieff  took  himself  more  seriously 
his  compositions  were  very  near  to  the  real  thing.  His  ScytMan 
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Suite,  with  its  powerful  dramatic  structunre,  depicting  the  mys¬ 
teries  of  Ala’s  Night,  or  of  the  memorable  Sunrise,  seems  a  solid 
and  sincere  work.  Similarly  there  was  much  to  attract  in  his 
Ballet  of  Steel  and  even  in  the  melodramatic  exuberance  of  the 
seven  devils  of  Akkad  in  Sept  Us  Sont  Sept. 

But  the  latest  piano  concerto,  like  so  many  of  Prokofieff’s 
recent  works,  seems  clothed  in  stuff  as  tenuous  as  that  which 
garbed  Hans  Anderson’s  Chinese  Emperor.  The  whole  business 
amounted  merely  to  this:  Prokofieff  sat  down  and  belabored  the 
piano  for  five  short  movements  with  lusty  orchestral  accompani¬ 
ment,  all  of  which  highly  diverted,  if  it  did  not  edify,  the  as¬ 
sembled  audience.  Three  of  the  movements  had  “cute”  endings 
(fade-away  cut-offs  which  cause  old  ladies  to  titter),  the  other 
two  terminated  so  as  to  give  the  patient  listener  the  sensation 
of  falling  out  of  bed  at  the  conclusion  of  a  bad  dream. 

There  was  much  in  the  concerto  that  was  bright  and  amus¬ 
ing.  But  all  this  good  natured  thumping  is  hardly  of  momentous 
musical  significance.  Worse  still,  it  is  a  definite  symbol  of  the 
premature  sterility  of  most  of  the  composers  who  today  should 
be  at  the  prime  of  their  powers. 

J.  G.  B. 
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‘She.  JUNIOR 
PHILOMATHEIA  CLUB 

presents 

^^Dick  Whittington^^ 

a  musical  extravaganza 

BOSTON  OPERA  HOUSE 
FEBRUARY  14th  and  15th 
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COMPLIMENTS 
OF  A 
FRIEND 


.  LOWRY 

Optician^ 

SEVEN  BOYLSTON  STREET 
HARVARD  SQUARE 

r 

We  will  serve  you  in  many 
useful  ways.  Eyeglass  adjust¬ 
ment  so  necessary  to  perfect 
vision.  Oculists’  prescriptions 
accurately  filled  and  files  main¬ 
tained  for  quick  replacement. 
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PROFESSIONAL  FRIENDS 

COMPLIMENTS 

OF 

A  FRIEND 

HON.  WILLIAM  J.  DAY 

907  Barrister's  Hall 

DR.  A.  R.  FALVEY 

365  Washington  Street 
Brighton 

JOSEPH  GAVAN 

10  State  Street 

THOMAS  GRADY 

43  Tremont  Street 

FRANCIS  ROLAND 

11  State  Street 

DR.  JOSEPH  A.  MANNING 

475  Commonwealth  Avenue 

DR.  EDWARD  EAGAN 

Brooklyn  Hospital 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
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SWAN  NEWTON  &  CO. 

MEATS  AND  POULTRY 
BUTTER,  CHEESE  AND  EGGS 


Poston  College  Club  of  &omerbille 
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